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MARRYING AN! AUTHORESS 


BY MARY! BE, OLARKR, 


“Wea!” cried Horace Lovering, cntesinghhis i ty 
aunt’s parlor, one jeyening, .‘‘well! if I ever s S front. parlor. 


marry a literary woman, you may imprison me $ 


for a lunatic!” 
“Why, Horace!” said his ¢ousin| Jessie, look- : N : mother, joining in the. conversation; 


‘And. Mrs, Smith pin De proof in the 
Jessie! does 'thati Woman own 4 
s brush and comb?” 

“I, doubt it,”. said,"Mrsi Lovering; |Jessie’s 
“if she 


ing up from her knitting, ‘‘ what is the matter? S owns them, I.am. sure they lead an easy, idle 


Good evening!’ 

“Oh! I beg your pardon; my entrance was ; 
rather abrupt. Good evening, both of you,’’ 

“What has put such a sudden aversion to 
lverary women. into your mind?, You ‘were 
always an, advocate of education and cultiva- } 
tion for our sex, as well as for that of your 
own,” 

Certainly! I, admit. it. I always admired 
talented women, fully approved of their culti- ; 
vating .and using. their talents; but oh! ud 
evening ends.my dream. I will never, never 
fall in love with, or marry, a literary woman, ; 
I see, Jessie, you want to know all about: it. $ 
Do you. remember Cora Smith?” 

“Your old sweetheart?” 

“My——well, yes, I did admire Cora, that’s $ 

& fact, she was so meek and pretty, dressed so ; 





life. ” 

“So I say again, auntie,” said Horace, “never, 
never, never will I marry an authoress.’’ 

“Is it quite fair to take it for granted that 
ail literary women are like Cora Smith?” 

“Why, auntie, think how beautifully ‘she 
wrote, and conversed about woman’s home 
duties and responsibilities. I thought if ever 
there lived a true, womanly woman, it was Mrs; 
Smith.” 

“«T shouldn’t wonder if you married a strong- 
minded, woman’s rights, authoress, after all,” 
said Jessie. 

‘‘Never! I had rather marry a complete fool! 
No! give me a girl of quiet domestic taste, na- 
tural manners, and good, sound, common sense, 
in preference to any brilliant genius, who ‘soars 
above the. yulgar common. places of life,’ as I 


exquisitely, conversed so beautifully upon the < was informed this evening all érve genius did.” 

domestic duties of women, and seemed, in : S 4“ You'll return to your old faith.”’ 

spite of her brilliant intellect, so gentle and} ‘‘I will never marry an authoress!” 

80 womanly. I admired’ both herself, and the § **Perhaps!”’ 

Writings to which she signed her name, and { $ “I never will! 

which we used, Jessie, to look for so eagerly 3 provoking.” 

in the magazines. Her book, too, was a per-} “Two years from now, you will be figuring 

fect gem. Well! well! let that pass. She went : as the distinguished Mrs. Lovering’s husband,” 

to Europe after her marriage, as you know; } “Two years from now . Come, we'll see, I 

and, although it is six months since she re-‘am.glad you set a limit to the time. I will 

turned, this is the first evening I have had to 3 Wager & diamond ring, against one of these new 

call upon her. Oh! Jessie.’ 3 style smoking-caps I admire so much, that you 
“I, know,” said Jessie, laughing, ‘dust an } are migtaken!” 

inch thick, Cora in a calico wrapper, the worse: ‘Done! Mother is/a witness! 

for wear and dirt. Frank driven away from s . “Well, we will see. When do you go to Oak 

heme by confasion and neglect, or else asleep } Grove, auntie?” 

on the sofa; every article of furniture in the: ‘Next week. You will come ever soon, 


wreng place——” 3 Horace?” 
' 427 


Come now, Jessie, don’t be 
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MARRYING AN AUTHORESS. 





“To spend my usual month? 
This is the last week in May. I will join you 
the second week in June.” 

“Tl he 
meet you, 

“I defy you. Fill the house, if you at I 
am impenetrable! Come, Jessie, put away that 
everlasting knitting and play for me! Here! 
this pot pourri from Martha.” — 

- It was the second week in June. Upon the 
porch of the pretty cottage where Jessie and 


“nn 


her mother spent the summer /months, stood | 


two young girls, Jessie, and a tiny, blue-eyed 
blonde, who clung to her friend ina ‘pretty, 
caressing, child-like manner. 

‘What does: this pet cousin of yours look 
like; Je: sie ?’” inquired her friend, Annie |Ather- 
ton. 

Pall! Brown hair, dark eyes, fierce mous- 
tache, and: an easy, graceful carriage.. He is & 
whole-souled, noble, manly fellow; Annie. - Ah! 
there’s the carriage!”’ and, two minutes later, 
Jessis was welcoming her cousin.: Annie: oe 
away into the house. 

\.4t Jessie,’ said Horace, the moment the young 
lady was out~of sight, ““who: is that exquisite 
little fairy?” 

oo Annie Atherton, a—a friend of inine. ” 

**Any relation to a certain George Atherton, 
now. in’ California?” inquired: Horace, trying 
not to look significant. 

*‘His ‘sister;’”' and Jessie: blushed prettily. 
‘Don't tease me,’ Horace.” 

“T won’t upon one condition. wd 

‘Name it.” ©», 

‘Introduce me to your friend inimediately.” 

* “Come in then: ‘She is probably in the parlor 
with mother.” 
| She was in the parlor,'nestled down on 4 sofa, 


Let me see! : 


ive '@ Os rs agg aye} “ir ¥ 


“Can I do anything for her?” said Annie. 
$ “Nothing for her; but you may take care of 
Horace this evening, and let me sit up stairs.” 
/ Neither; Annie pra Ho wun ‘miserable 
as this suggestion was 

It was the third week in fais Horace and 
Jessie stood in the porch. The sun was just 
rising, and the cousins were the only ones astir 
in the house. Mrs. Lovering, quite recovered, 
was still sleeping, when Jessie left her side, and 
went down stairs. 

“Up so early, Horace?” was her greeting. 

“Oh! I always walk before breakfast, when 
I am in the country. Sit down, Jessie, let's 


‘= have a little chat.” 


There was along pause.’ Perfect silence 
reigned in the porch: ‘At-last Horace spoke, 

‘Jessie!’ 

**Well?” 

“Jessie; I am in love! Hush! don’t inter- 
rupt me, I’ want to make a ‘clean breast of it. 
I am in love with that fascinating little fairy, 
Annie Atherton: Such wit, such intelligence, 
and, with it wll, sach child-like simplicity. Ah! 
Jessie! ‘there's ‘a girl worth fifty of your strong- 
minded, literary'women.’ You never hear Annie 
Atherton preaching about woman’s duties; yet 
yout mother ‘says’ she’ keeps house for her 
brother, who is a widower, and is a model of 
neatness and’ order. She never delivers long- 
winded sermons upon the education of children, 
but is a second mother to her three little nieces. 

“Stop! stop, Horace! I know all her per- 
fections !’’ 

‘And: you will help me,’ Jessie, to win her?” 

“There’s gratitude!” cried Jessie, despair- 





ingly. ‘For one whole week have'I pleaded 


headache, houseliold cares, letters to write, and 


fifty other fibs, to! leave you' and Annie tete-a-tete 


in-a pretty, graceful attitude, her cheek resting : for walks, drives, music, and conversation: and 
on the palm of a tiny white hand, arid her white § ; now, after all my ‘exertions; you modestly re- 
dress just. showing ‘a glimpse of the daintiest } quest my assistance!” 


little slipper imaginable. 
cousins entered and acknowledged Horace’s 
bow. 

‘Your ‘mother 18 lying down,” she said to 
Jessie; “she said her head ached slightly.” 

**F will go to her,” said Jessie; quickly. 

Horace ‘took a chair near the sofa, as Annie 
sank back ‘into her old position, and they opened 
& conversation. An‘hour, two ‘hours passed 
away, and they were still in the parlor chatting, 
when Jessie summoned them to tea. 

‘Mother will not come down agaiff this even- 
ing,” said Jessie, leading the way to the dining- 
room; ‘ther head still aches, though not quite 
so badly as it did when I went up to her.” 


She rose when the $ 


*« Now, Jessie, don’t look so disgusted! Hark!” 

Rivaling the birds, whose music filled the air 
around the ‘house, a clear, sweet voice caroled 
at an upper window. It was a voice that could 
only accompany a& sensitive, loving disposition; 
a pure, thrilling voice, that threw forth music 
easily and naturally, as if merely breathing the 
echoes of joyous feeling. 

«Come down, Annie!” eried Jessie. 

‘‘In a minute! I made a rent in my blue 
lawn a yard long, yesterday. Punishment, stay 
up stairs this morning fill it is mended. Oh! 
Jessie, we had such a splendid time yesterday. 
We went to the old mill you told me about, and 
sat near the water on the stones, chased each 
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SONG. 
other over the rocks, till, but for your cousin’s “My little sister!” 
strong arm, I should have fallen into the brook.$ ‘You know,” whispered Annie, ‘what Horace 
We made wreaths of wild flowers, and—there, $ said to-day?” 
my dress is mended, I am coming déwn.”| .-% ‘I know what he meant to ask you. You are 
“Is she not deliciously natural and child- 3 his own now. I am very glad.” 
like?” whispered Horace. 3 . It was evening. Upon the sofa, in the parlor, 
A shower of roses thrown from the window 3 with only the moon’s rays to lighten the room, 
madé-him ‘look ap; but Annie was already on $ Horace Lovering sat, silently happy, for, nestled 
her way down stairs. against: his broad ehest, with his strong arm 
“Good morning, Mr. Lovering! I had no $ folding her closely, was the little fairy, whose 
idea till I gave Jessie her roses, that) you were $ child-like loveliness and grace had won all the 
jistening to my nonsense. We did have a nice } love of his manly heart. 
time, though, didn’t we?” Jessie, a wicked smile upon her face, stepped 
“Yes, indeed; and the cakes and pies made $ in from the’ porch through the window. 
by those dainty fingers, as Jessie tells: me, did} “Horace! here's the ast number of Peterson. 
not deserve to be omitted in your catalogue of $ ‘There is another sketch by C. C.” 
enjoyments.”? 3 “Pll read it 'to-mortow. Did you read her 
“Annie is quite famous for her cooking, as § book, Jessie?” 
well as housekeeping talents,” said Jessie. : “Yes, it is as exquisite a gem as you de- 
“Nonsense!” said Annie, blushing. ‘Come, : scribed. By-the-way, Horace, I must introduce 
Jessie, we have time for a walk before break- ; you to the authoress.” 
fast.” “No, I thank you: I prefer to keep up my 
“am sorry that the biscuit require my eyes, } admiration. At present I believe in her, an in- 
as well as Hannah’s'fingers,’” said Jessie, glanc- : terview might destroy all my illusions.” 
ing mischievously at Horace: ‘*but don’t let me} ‘You refuse an introductién: That is not 
keep you here. ‘Horace will show you my pet ; fair. You owe me a chance to win my wager; 
spot down in the grove:” and aside to Horace ; remember our compact.” 
she added, “a most delicious spot for ce “TI defy you! Here is my talisman against 
: 
N 
; 











mental folks.” all the charms of C. C.” 

“Did ‘you walk there often when George was ;' ‘Qh! Horace! Horace! Give me my diamond 
here?” inquired Annie, innocently. ring, and own yourself. beaten!” 

This éffectually drove Jessie from the ‘field, Beaten?” 
and, darting into the house, she left Horace to ; “Fairly beaten, for you have your. arms 
do the honors of the place. around C. C.'at this moment; and oh! cousin 

It was the third week‘in July, the fourth; 3 Horace, I am dreadfully afraid you are going 
August came, yet Horace Lovering and Annie $ to lose your wager by——” 
Atherton were still at Oak Grove. 3 “Marrying an authoress!” cried Horace. ‘I 

Late one afternoon, Annie, coming from a %-will pay the wager, Jessie, and admit that a 
long ride, opened Jessie’s door very softly and ; woman may be gentle, loving, domestic, and 
stole in quietly. Jessie, seated near the window, ‘ : fitted for all the highest offices within her proper 
looked up, and, after one loving look into the s Sphere, and yet ‘be an authoress.” And he 
young girl’s face, she opened her arms, saying, ; drew Annie closer to his side. 
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BY CLARENCE MAY. 


It if the hour when beauty dreams, 
And longs for one away; 

And I, perchance, within thy heart, 
Now hold a gentle sway 


Tue stars are in the Summer skies, 
And smile upon the sea— 

But oh! I miss those gentle eyes, 
That fondly beamed on me. 


My heart is like some lonely lake, 
And thou, the star above; 

And gently in its troubled depths, 
¥’d mirror thy sweet love. 


Gh! then, do thou bend o’er me, love, 
And bless me with those eyes, 

Like stars that smile upon the sea, 
From out the Summer skies! 
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j } herded A. L. OTIS. 


I was born, and lived till twenty years a_i and two fine grays. I found there an elderly 
age upon my father’s farm in the’ mountains of ; gentleman, who had the air and leok of a high- 
Pennsylvania, in the midst of good, stolid Dutch ; bred mah in straightened circumstances. With 
neighbors, and with only a few books of my ; him stood:his two feeble and elderly sisters. A 
dead mother’s library to save me from perfect man seryant and/two maids guarded the bag- 
econgeniality with my surroundings. ‘gage; and a little apart, gazing with delight 
“Spenser, my son, you must marry, thur’s no; down the valley to the distant hills, there sat a 
two ways about ut,” sajd my father to me daily. i young girl, who instantly absorbed my atten- 
Thereupon I slurred the girls of the neigli- § tion, 
borhood, called them: slip-shod jades, too free ; : I heard her call the gentleman ‘‘uncle,” in 
by half. There was not indeed one of them at ; 3 the sweetest-toned voice my ear and blood had 
all pretty, whom I had not kissed half a dozen ever vibrated to. Her face, in its quiet self- 
times unforbidden, ’ possession and dignity, far more than in its 
Then my father snorted out accusations of: beauty, was a revelation to me of true lady- 
sentimentality, and praised the neat dairies of § hood. But what touched me with the nearest 
the maidens. This banter was our usual evén- 3 pleasure, I think, was the glimpse I caught of 
ing’s amusement, and the next morning I re- : her foot in its dainty gaiter-boot. 


turned to” the tillage of our farm, as if no? . When I beheld its lithe form, its little perfect- 


thought of change had ever entered my mind: : ness, and its, not foolishly, but appropriately 
and, as if, instead of a burning heart fixed upon $ delicate encasement, a kind of enchantment 
an ideal love, I had had in my bosom a steam : seized upon me. I felt that my hour had come; 


ploughing, sowing, and reaping machine, 'as if; for this neat, elegant foot seemed to me a type 
my only hope in life was to turn my body and $ 3 of the whole creature, and to show, by a dis- 
soul into farm products, to enrich my acres with 3 tinctive mark, the difference between the lady 
a new phosphate of lime—brain power, and hand § and the ill-shod, (yet on holidays tight-shod, ) 
labor. N S splay-footed frauleins, who had heretofore “faa 
I would inherit all my father’s broad acres. * the only visible type of womankind which it 
In return, he thought I ought cheerfully to ex- $ 8 had been my lot to encounter. 
pend myself upon them. Perhaps I might have $ 3 Then the tones of all their voices! The clear, 
done so upon sober second thought, had not the 3 low, distinct articulation—the musical and in- 
projectors of the Pennsylvania Railroad chosen ; tellectual modulation, the refinement and re- 
to run it through a valley: on our farm. ticence of feeling! It was the first intimation 
This railroad let the air of the wide world $I had had of the beauty of heaven's first law, 
into our stagnant atmosphere of stolid content- applied to human emotions and their expres- 
ment. It brought engineers, laborers, taverns, ; sion. 
and at last travelers. Among the latter, several > I also felt keenly, on my way home, another 
citizens of Philadelphia, pleased with the quiet 3 thing less agreeable, i. e. I was a mere machine 
beauty of our mountain valley, and the abund- ti in their estimation. They not only never ad- 
ance of game, came out for a few weeks in sum- } dressed a word to me, except by way of direc- 
mer to shoot. ‘Willow Bottom Cottage” was 3 ; tions as to the disposition of their shawls and 
occupied the first year by half a dozen bache- 3 baskets; but they seemed to ignore my very 
lors, who fraternized with me cordially, lent me } \ existence as a human being, and to take far 
novels, and told me of city life; while I, in re- § more interest in my horses. 
turn, showed them trout streams, and squirrel, ; Now, owing to my father’s broad acres, and 
or even deer, haunts. The next year we had ; open purse, I, his sole heir, had been treated 
an application, very early in the spring, for the $ with the consideration I thought my character 
cottage. A civil engineer on the road wished $ entitled me to by all the neighbors. Behold 
to occupy it, with his two maiden sisters. It ; here, I had suddenly become as a clod of the 
was let to them, and I was sent to the station $ valley under these aristocratic feet! 
for them, by my father, with our best vehicle, $ At their door all entered the house, but the 
30 
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eldest lady, her servant, and myself. When he 
and I had carried up all the trunks, and I was | 
unhitching my horses, I saw her fingering her } 
purse. My blood had been simmering for some ; 
time. Now it boiled. She had already paid my 
father for all expenses of transportation and 
house arrangement. So I knew that she meant : 
to give me ‘‘a fee.” 
minded me of another basket under the front 
seat. When I handed it to her, with a delicate 
and adroit motion of her hand, she placed a} 


silver dollar in my palm before I knew it, or} 


could prevent. 
What should I do?—throw it contemptuously ; 





s 


pride, that of station, were thus set face to face, 
and it remained to be seen which would frown 
the other down. At last the wish to know them 
better, and especially, perhaps, to let them know 
me better, induced me to retrace my steps and 
knock at their door. The lady was sitting upon 
a sofa in the hall. Her niece sat sewing beside 


She called me, and re-} S her, and bowed politely to me. 


“T am willing, ma’am,” said I, ‘‘to let you 
have the use of my horses, and to do you the 
best service I can as driver.” 

“You will not refuse a proper remuneration 
for your trouble?” 

“TI am willing to make a fair vengels, per- 


down with a full burst of my ire? No, I would: : : haps not of the kind you propose.” 
take my first lesson in gentlemanly self-control. ; “Thank you. A fair compensation for your 
I bowed to her, smiled, bitterly enough, I think, ; services is, of course, necessary, but it shall be 
and, turning to the servant, handed the alms to } ’ arranged in any way you please; added to the 
him. He stared, but by force of habit pocketed { rent, if you like.” 
the coin. I sprang behind my horses, and drove: ‘We mountain men do not find our only ‘com- 
away. ; pensation’ in dollars and cents. I do not want 
The next day, as I passed their door, which § them to be the basis of this agreement. I pro- 
was close to the roadside, (the farm road—not § < pose to forego my pride and become your hired 
the public road,) the same lady called me in. ; driver, but my compensation will be your society 
She said she had observed that I was a skillful: only. That will be more than enough. And 
driver, and, therefore, they would be glad to} $om your part you must forego the pride which 
engage me in that capacity: also to hire my : * makes you aristocrats always insist upon re- 
horses. My amazement probably looked: like §  quiting good service with coin. On these terms 


blank stupidity, so she obligingly advised me to $ ; my horses and I will be here every day at what- 


think of her proposal, and bade me good day. $ ever hour you please.” 

This summary dismissal did abash me some-: ‘I decline making any such arrangement— 
what, and I walked down the lane feeling quite ; entirely,” she said, with chilling dignity, and 
bewildered as to my position in the world. I} immediately afterward maintained a silence of 
had hitherto walked and held my head as be- ; displeasure, which I broke by taking leave. 
came a lord of the soil, at least: now—was Ia} Miss Aline C——, the niece, rose, and accom- 
menial or not? $ panying me to the gate, asked the name of a 

The previous night had been spent in feverish % mountain shrub which grew there, and praised 
tossings, and equally feverish speculations as to ; the cottage, and my father’s taste in the cottage 
whether I should be soon on the same terms at ; garden. A woman knows 80 well how to console! 
the cottage, as I had been when its bachelor; When I thus found myself excluded from my 
oceupants rented it, but I knew that that was paradise, I thought at first that I must go away 
impossible, when I remembered all the remarks i from home, but I found that I could not leave 
upon the proper exclusiveness of ladies, which this birth-place of my hope. There were enough 
those wild and free young men had uttered. } ; glimpses of joy to be had here to make the charm 
Then came such a keen longing for their society } ’ irresistible. 

—I mean that of the ladies, that I must gratify The Willow Bottom lay between our house 
it by some means—I must push my way to their } and the village, and I passed the cottage every 
presence and enjoy social communion with them } night on my way to the mill, where we “boys” 

at any cost. But in fierce struggle with this met to play quoits and ball, or to swim. Often, 
desire arose my stubborn pride, which refused }as I passed the house, I heard sweet voices 
to let me act the toady, or in any way seek ; } within, sometimes laughter, too—musical, sub- 
them.  dued laughter, such as I had never heard be- 

This proposition that I should drive them fore; and singing, which held me by the ear so, 
daily over our beautiful hills, show their points } that my lingering footsteps could scarcely carry 
of interest, give their traditions, and wild Indian me past. Yet I felt that I had no right to stop 
legends, would bring me into the converse I; and listen, for if they saw me passing their 
longed for. My desire—and my lowest kind of { voices fell. 
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Week after week went by, and I caught daily ; beyond the next clump of bushes, and had the 
~~ aera Aline, ae Sp as I descended ; pleasure of seeing her startled ym 8 melt into 
the hill, and their garden lay beneath me. The} smile of perfect confidence and ease. She 
subtle pleasure of these stolen liaihaietined tinea pleasantly. 
often stopped at a distance to gaze—kindled} ‘Will you let an old woodsman tell you the 
my ambition. To save my life I could not help : secret of walking safely in these forests where 
pausing to follow her dainty motions with my } there are so many snakes?” I asked. 
forbidden eyes—eyes often dimmed, for a mo-{ ‘I shall thank you very much,” she answered, 
ment, with. a passionate moisture; I knew not‘ with trusting submission to my instructions, and 
whether it was the hot rain of anger, or the dew San eager curiosity in her sweet face. 
tone P MOE a sed g “Then never step, as you did just now, overa 

soon discovered that she took long rambles : broken bough, or fallen tree, or stone. There 
on the mountains alone, for her uncle was sel- } may be a rattlesnake lying on the other side. 
dom at home more than two days in the week; ; Al yn the 1 tone, and th 
and her aunts could not ete satbed a mile : So inackbsiee sontaok at its hire.” " 
-without a subsequent illness. This discovery} ‘Are there really rattlesnakes here?” she 
caused me much uneasiness, for there were dan-} asked, growing pale, and looking about un- 
gers on the mountains. easily. 

I begged my father to warn her, as soon as I} ‘Yes, and copperheads. Not ten paces back 
heard of her walking far alone, but he said he } you stepped upon one.” 
would do no such thing, for that these folks} ‘I? she exclaimed, with a shudder. 
took on high airs, because, instead of living “Yes. Come back. He is there still, very 
under God’s sky, they had lived in band-box } likely. They are very sluggish.” As we re- 
houses, and between the covers of books! $ turned, I felt her looking at me cautiously, but 

So I took her under my own protection. I} keenly. Like all guilty persons, I trembled for 
col wee: ep walks, to rea and} my secret. I could hardly forego this silent 
watch her; thoug ept as great a distance } guard—tantalizing as it was, even at her bid- 
from her as possible, as a sort of compromise } ding. 
with my honor; which, in spite of my indig-} I cut a erotched stick, held the reptile for her 
nant showing that her safety demanded my 3 to examine, and gave her meanwhile as much 
vigilance, would’ persist in warning me against t wood-craft as I could crowd into five minutes. 
being aspy. It was not, however, always pos-; “If I give up these walks I shall be a pri- 


s 


sible to avoid close observation. Some sudden } soner,’” she said, musing; ‘for my aunts find 
ve Mery psc se ei : ak it 1s 3a to eee th, x6 and safe ar- 
er breathing, while hid in { rangements for riding. 

some tangle, and she unconscious of any human: ‘You blame me for that, I suppose?” I asked, 
observer. ‘ regretfully. rT 

How innately womanly was she, when the: ‘‘No,” she answered, with her own peculiar, 
deepest solitude never betrayed her into one} gentle frankness. ‘On the contrary, I liked 
ungraceful stride, one rude struggle with im- : your self-respect in that matter, and I thank 
peding boughs, nor one hoydenish feat of use-{ you now for the hints for my safety you have 
less Sag Mose same yg ea and : given me, oat use I a very much to ace 
gentle disembarrassment from all opposition, } walking, and I must do so alone—or not at all.” 
which makes a woman the beloved and reign- : This was somewhat marked. Did she suspect 
ing queen of her household, ruled even the my espionage? She looked full at me as she 
forest’s savage forces. © : said so, and though my gaze, caught unawares, 

I led an intense life in those days—all frost, § called up a bright — to 2m oe yer 
or fire, all scorched drouth, or hurricane and} me good day pleasantly, and turned towar 
flood. After a month of following her trail like : home. 
any Indian, unsolaced by a single glance, or § I had the good fortune to be of another ser- 
word, and consequently in a fever of disquiet, } vice to her, for, though I abstained from fol- 
I one day saw her step upon a copperhead, one ; lowing her footsteps for a day or two after this 
of the numerous poisonous snakes which infest ; meeting, I suffered so much from apprebensions 
our woods, Fortunately she trod upon the very ; of danger to her, that I persuaded myself she 
head of the reptile, and passed onward quite ; actually needed me imperatively. 9 
unaware of her danger. $ With a more throbbing heart than ever, 1 once 

This brought me to a resolve. I met her just } more awaited her on the edge of the forest, and 
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when she came, followed her unseen. She took > high regard in which I was now held at the 
the path which led to the place where she had } cottage, made the ladies repent their former 
trodden upon the snake. She looked about for $ rejection of my horses. I renewed my offer to 
the reptile. She sat down upon the log, leaned 3 drive them, and Mr. C said that when I in- 
her head on her hand, and seemed to fall into a § vited the ladies to take a drive with me, they 
happy day dream. She arose, walked to where $ would be happy to go. So many an afternoon 
I had met her, paused in reverie, and then 3 of delight was before me, and each, as it came, 
passed on with a tender smile upon her lip, i was enjoyed fully. 
and a rising blush upon her cheek. She turned; Winter came, and as the duties of his business 
once more, stood long dreamily gazing into the $ * still exacted Mr. C——’s presence in our part 
deep shade, and then said audibly, with a little $ Sof the country, he made arrangements for re- 
sigh, N $ maining; his sisters and niece also staid. 
“Thank you, sir!” I heard the latter much commiserated by her 
The intoxication of my heart so dizzied me, \ relatives, and more still by the servants, for 
that I only kept within sound of her steps by } being buried in the wild wood, and thus lost te 
instinct, and knew not whither she was leading all the gay pleasures of the city—but I observed 
me, until I suddenly beheld her standing, look- ; ‘ that she repelled their sympathy on this head 
ing exceedingly alarmed, and evidently lost. I with a secret irritation and a deep blush. I once 
knew where we were by the embankment of the caught a furtive glance—not at me, but directly 
railroad, which was just beyond the cleared ;in an opposite direction—a studied effort, my 
space where Aline was standing. g vanity whispered. Oh! how my vanity pam- 
I should instantly have offered to conduct her $ \ pered me with sweet food! 
home, but my emergence from the woods just ; That Aline might see a country ball, and re- 
there, would certainly make her aware of my }joice her heart by the sight of dancing, I pro- 
pursuit: so I hesitated. She walked toward ; ycured her an invitation to one. Her aunts 
the embankment, and I saw one of the laborers } consented to her going as spectator. I was to 
hastily leave a shanty to overtake her. She : drive them there in our sleigh. 
seemed to ask directions of him, then turned in : Guess my chagrin when I found, upon going 
the way he pointed, and, thanking him, hastened ; to harness my grays, that my father had lent 
forward. He had stood in an attitude of respect } our best sleigh to a neighbor, and that I had 
so long as she faced him, doubtless awed by : only an old affair to depend upon, it being too 
her quiet dignity, but no sooner did she turn $ ‘late to scour the country in hopes of finding one 
than he stretched out his hand and clutched to borrow. Having mended and tried it, I found 
her dress, holding her firmly, while he spoke to } it pretty strong, and so took in my cargo of 
her. ry : ladies with little uneasiness. Aline, her uncle, . 
She gave one terrified, sweeping look around, } ‘ and youngest aunt, went with me. 
as if in despair of help, when seeing me hasten-} We were all in high spirits, such buoyant 
ing toward her, she uttered a cry of joy and spirits as only mountain air can create. Our: 
sprang to me, slipped her hand within my arm, y betas, too, were eager for a rin through the- 
and clung closely to me. Her face was pale, ; bright moonlighted snow, and I gave them free - 
but with indignation rather than fear. rein while the traek was hard, knowing the 
“Go back to your work,” I said to the man; $ : $ danger of straining the old sleigh would make - 
and then led the trembling girl toward home. it necessary to check our speed when we came 
We had not taken five steps, when a stone {to the unbroken lanes we must traverse. All 
whizzed past us, and, as I turned, another struck } was mad and merry until we reached the lonely 
my forehead. My straw hat was sufficient pro- { road, and there I found it harder to calm down 
tection, and the blow was scarcely worth re- ; {my grays than I had expected. In turning a 
garding, except in its consequences. When I * short corner, they whisked around it uncon- 
reeled slightly with the concussion, I felt her ’ trofably. The runners gave way to the pres- 
sudden supporting clasp, and saw a quiver of | sure of the deep snow, and the body of the 
pain pass over her features, so acute, and so { sleigh was thrown with some violence to one 
tender, that I dreamed of it for days and weeks. } side. I was jerked out by the reins of the 
The next day her uncle called to thank me: : startled horses, and, still holding on, dragged 
and he invited me there to tea. I declined; ya few yards. 
they must be willing to accept favors from me,; When I recovered my feet, I tied the horses to 


s 
s 


I said to myself, before I could be willing to the fence, and returned to rescue the ladies. I 
break their bread. Then he intimated that the } asked eagerly if any one were hurt. 
Vou. XXXVII.—28 
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“I am not, fortunately,” said Miss C——, 
wiping the snow from her face. 


‘You have again and again proyed yourself a, 


‘“‘Nor I,” said ; friend.” 
her brother, with a laugh, as he slowly arose } 


“Your aunts could never so regard me. As 


from his tumbling struggle with robes. A groan; soon as you all return to the city you will re- 


was the third answer, and I echoed it. 


Aline $ 


member me no more, perhaps not so well as‘my 


had broken her arm, by extending it when she} horses. In a month I should be an utter stran- 
felt herself falling, a most natural but dangerous 3 ger again.” 


action. 

I lifted her. 
soon became insensible. A hurried consultation 
took place. Miss C—— was sure that if I rode 


for help, leaving them alone, Aline’s arm would } 


freeze, or her animation never return after the 
chill. Neither would either she or Mr. C—— 
venture to mount one of my grays, while I car- 


She was silent; and a man put his head out 


She was suffering greatly, and ; of an upper window to ask, 


‘‘Who’s dere? Down! you dunder-head dog! 
Be still, sir.” 

“Let us in—quickly. Here is a lady—hurt. 
Call up your boys if you’ve got any, and get a 
sleigh ready. Hurry, neighbor!” 

Such a summons, which the sight of Aline in 


ried Aline on the other, so it was determined ; my arms enforced, brought an instant hearty 


that. I should go on with Aline, and send help 
for the others. 
I mounted, and the insensible girl was lifted : 


to my arms, a robe thrown over her, and I set 
8 : pulse, ‘could eae ever regard me as a friend? 


out at my horse's gentlest pace. 
Oh! how often had I imagined the seemingly § 


impossible moment when I should hold Aline to 3 


3 response, and we heard the bustle of dressing 
§ within. They would soon be down, and this 
$ precious opportunity gone forever. 

“Miss C ,” I said, urged by a wild im- 


I mean, of course, an equal friend.” 
“TI do so now,” she answered, slowly, and I 


my heart! I suppose this train of thought made could see her color rising, by the full moon- 


me unconsciously tighten my clasp. The pain § 
aroused her. 


She sighed and said, ‘Oh! my 3 


’ beams upon her face as she lay in my arms. 
“You do not see in me only a boor, born to 


arm! My position is so uncomfortable. Cannot : : ; drudge in the soil, and never lift his eyes above 


it be made easier, aunt?” 


‘I am afraid not,” I said, with a pang. She 
opened her eyes, looked up at me, and smiled, 
though with lips quivering with pain. 

**I know no better can be done, since it is 


you,” she said. 

How hard not to let my arms, nor my eyes, 
nor my lips acknowledge this—but they dare 
not risk all to lose all—and what else could 
happen? 

“Are my aunt and uncle safe?” she asked. 

“Yes, and waiting for us to send a sleigh for } 
them.” 

‘*Where are you taking me—home?” 

**I wish it were. No, only to this farm house.” 

‘ritzengens to us, of course; but your friends, § 
I suppose.” 


‘No; but I am sure that in these mountains ; 


you will meet only kindness—rough, perhaps, 
but genuine. 
The dog will not harm you.” 

‘You say you are going back for my aunt in 
‘a sleigh. Take me with you—do not leave me 
with strangers. I know it is foolish to be afraid, 
but I am a little so, and I may faint again at 
any moment. Strange faces and hands about 
me frighten me. Take me back with you.” 

“IT am not then quite so far from you? I am 
a little nearer than an utter stranger?” 
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Sit?” 

She said gently, ‘‘No.” 

‘You do not think that between us there isa 
great gulf fixed, which no ambition, and no 
desert can cross?” 

Her lids lay upon her eyes. 
ma: rey but did not bring confusion to her 
face. She lifted her look slowly, calmly to 
mine, and said again, ‘‘No.” 

“You think such as I, country born and bred, 


A warm blush 


’ uneducated, unrefined, but yet a man, and an 


honorable one, with some ability too—you think 
he should not lay his mouth in the dust before 
you, high-born, city-bred, well edu- 
Should he dare to stand up boldly and 
Should J fear 


cated? 
say, ‘I love, and would marry? 


; to do that?’” 


A pause, a tremor, then a low, but full “No.” 
“No,” I said, with a sudden revulsion of feel- 


This gate is fortunately open. } ing, ‘I should not fear to do it, but scorn to do 


it. It must humble a lady to marry an ignorant 
boor—and that I am, outwardly. And no woman 
shall be humbled in marrying me. She shall be 
made proud, or be none of mine. I will never 
say the words, ‘Will you marry me?’ to one who 
must look down upon me—not if I tear my heart 
out to prevent its cry!” 

A man and woman came bustling out of the 
house. They took Aline, again insensible, from 


“Yes,” she gaid, in a low, earnest tone. { my arms, and placed her upon rough settee 


\ 
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by the kitchen fire. I sent the men for a doctor, i exchanged places with her vis-a-vis, and when 
and for Mr. and Miss C . Then I sat by } she returned to her partner she stood with her 
Aline’s side, bathing her forehead, and helping ; face from me, but so near me that I could dis- 
the women use means for her return to con-$ tinguish the perfume of her bouquet. It was 
sciousness, but internally nursing the foolish 3 ’ Miss C——, no longer a young, timid girl, but 
pride which had sprung full-grown into my : a beautiful, stdtely woman. 

heart. 2 I knew that she had not seen me from the 

If Aline, with less candor, and more finesse, : conversation which followed. 
had only bade me beware of daring to address} ‘‘Ah! there is a sprig of willow in your 
her, I should have done it forthwith. Now $ bouquet,” said her partner. ‘Out with the ill- 
nothing within, nor without me could induce : placed thing! It is impossible that you should 
me to do it. $ ever wear the willow appropriately.” 

In a week from this time I was at Harrisburg. 3 She smiled quietly at his feeble wit, and said, 
In the five years before I returned to my home “That is acacia, not willow. But even if it 
I studied much, and mixed with politicians, } were willow, it should stay. I like it, ever 
editors, and legislators, with the social life of $ since I wore it once in the mountains.” 
drawing-rooms, and the noisy lifé of caucuses. ; “Ha! ha! for some mountain sheep, I sup- 
The brusquerie of my manners was soon worn } pose,” he smirked. 
off. I had a faculty for public speaking that} She said nothing, but turned aside her head 
gained me some consideration; and finally 13 : with a slight frown, and I saw too a little de- 
took the stump, and won popularity. pression of the sweet, sad lip corners, which I 

By the death of my father I came into a large } 3 instantly set down to her remembrance of me. 
estate, rendered doubly valuable by the railroad : It made me wild to know at once whether she 
through it. After a few months spent on the} would hate or forgive me. When the set was 
farm, during which my attention was given } S over, her partner gave her a chair close to my 
mostly to embellishing Willow Bottom Cottage, : dim-curtained corner, and went to get her some 
I returned to public life a member of the State § ices. She also was partially shaded from the 
Legislature. This was seven years from my $ lights and eyes in the room, and I leaned for- 
awakening, and during that time I had never : ward to her chair and said, 
seen Aline, though I often heard of her through$ ‘‘I am to speak to-morrow. Will ten come 
her uncle whom I knew well. She still resided § 3 to hear me?” 
in Philadelphia, unmarried. Knowing this kept ; § She was as immovable as if she had not heard 
up to its full force the “stubborn patience” of $a word, but I saw that the tip of her ear, and 
my aspiration and endeavor. her cheek, grew scarlet. After two minutes’ 

We were debating an exciting question in the ; silence I said again, ‘‘Will you not?” 

House, and the day came when I was to make ; She turned to me a collected countenance, 
upon it my maiden speech as a legislator. The 3 greeted me with the common forms of civility 
question had important party bearings, and the * between long-parted, and not very intimate, or 
leaders of our party cautioned me, and in- {dear friends. Her partner then brought her 
structed me, and tried to stimulate me to my 3 the ice, and, seeing us conversing, soon left 
utmost effort. I was in fact tacitly required, $us. We talked a few minutes upon ball-room 
as the crack speaker of our side, to demolish ? topics, while my heart was throbbing with a 
all opponents. $ pain, anxiety, and irritation, which had not 

I prepared myself well—so well that I felt} agitated me since I saw her last. It was not 
sure no amount of confusion, or brow-beating } to be borne—this suspense—this foolery of 
could disconcert me. The skeleton of my speech { common-places, when my happiness was at 
I had by rote; and as, in stumping, no adver-$ stake. I spoke in a low, suppressed, vehement 
sary, however skillful, no contre-temps, however : tone, but with a carefully guarded countenance. 
absurd, had ever dashed me for a moment, I: ‘You know you have been the aspiration of 
felt tolerably secure. $my youth. Will you not be the crowning bless- 

The evening before this all-important day I 3 3 ing of my life, Aline? Seven years ago the 
spent at a large party given by Mrs. 3 S words, ‘Be my wife,’ almost broke my heart in 
After some conversation with the ladies, I re-} the effort to get utterance. Answer them to- 
tired to an ill-lighted corner and fell into a night Aline.” 
brown study. When I lifted my eyes again,; ‘Seven years ago,” said she, deliberately, 
they fell upon a lady who was dancing in the; ‘*you gave me little choice.” 
set just before me. She had at that moment} A stern battle then raged between my love 
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and my stubborn pride. And pride was the } 
master. That is the nature of hard, stern man. 
But woman can be more tender, less selfish. 
Her holy and fervent love could never be over- 
come by so dark a passion. Aline, seven years : 
I have lived in hope, and to be without it now S 
would be like doing without the breath of my } 
nostrils.” 

‘*For seven years,” she returned, quietly, ‘I 
have carefully fed my pride. For seven years § 
T have faithfully crushed the love you saw and } 3 
neglected. It has died out in my heart—en- ; 3 
tirely, I believe. You helped to starve it. You 3 
see exactly now how I must regard you.” ; 

I groaned in spirit, ‘Yes.” I thought, ‘She 3 
speaks the calm, sober truth. A few minutes § 
ago she was joking with a puppy about wearing 





Party questions, that yesterday seemed of 
deepest interest and vital moment, were to-day 
trifles not worth caring about. I could not 
arouse my tongue to the faintest enthusiasm. 

I soon got black looks from my party, and 
ironical attentions from my opponents: and 
though I worried through all my “heads” in 
3 due order, I uttered nothing but the veriest 
platitudes, and those too by the greatest effort. 
I then sat down, stolid and impassible, to listen 
to all kinds of sarcasm hissed at me from both 

’ sides of the House. 

I made myself that night the butt of one 
: party, and the execration of the other. 

“You are ruined—politically,” said my best 
friend, with a shake of the head. 

But a greater blow had deadened my feeling 


the willow! She looks well, happy, and as if; 3 to all this, except as it cut me off from all wish 
her heart were calm, and cold as a mountain ; to win her. I had fought myself into position 
lake. She looks me in the face with an unmis- 3 for her sake, and now, before her eyes, I felled 
takable indifference. She must see by my blood- } myself by one blow. It was her doing—so be it. 
less lips what I feel, and she shares my feeling: That evening my friend K called to see 
no more than that wooden pillar she leans : me, and insisted upon my going home with him. 
against.” ; ‘You were ill,” he said, ‘‘it was a blunder to 

‘Aline, is this final?’’ I groaned. ; urge you to speak. You are ill yet. Come and 

“Certainly,” she replied, with cool surprise, } hear some music—it will do your nerves good. 
that was like cold steel to me. $I have a Philadelphia lady staying with me who 


She was claimed for another dance: and I : sings divinely. Come.” 


sat chewing the bitter cud of repentance. Oh! ; ‘*T must read the evening papers. I suppose 
what a fool! to let pride prevent my claiming } 3 that cursed speech will be reported. It was too 
her promise seven years ago, and now coming § S good a handle aguinet our party not to be seized 
credited to claim her hand! She owned that ; by our opponents.” 
she had suffered, and she had had strength to} ‘Come and read them in my sanctum. You 
bear up through it, till she had reached peace— ; can steal away from the ladies for an hour.” 
without me! She was so frank, so cold, that 1{ We met the carrier at his door, and, taking 
was hopeless. $the damp papers, I went directly to his study 
I spent a night afterward as dark, and S or smoking-room, and sat down to read the 
wretched as a human heart can make it. Do : vilest abuse of myself. In about ten minutes 
you suppose I dreamed of my speeeh? 3 ; the door opened, and, after admitting some one, 
I was quite unfit for speaking the next day, 3 : was locked on the inside. 
and told my friends so, But they came run- § I supposed, of course, it was K ; and said, 
ning from all quarters to urge me not to ruin $ with a voice choked with indignation, ‘Here is 
their hopes. They laughed at my prophecies : even worse than I deserved, K , and that is 
of failure. They said a word, now, would be} saying a great deal.” 
better than a Webster oration out of season—3$_ I heard a rustle of silk, and the next moment 
they said the opportunity must not be lost, that > Aline was kneeling by my side, her forehead on 
they had not time to get another to speak for } my knee, tears and sobs breaking through the 
us instead of me: in short, I found I must do? hands which pressed them back. I dared not 
what I could. They hoped, and I did also, that } trust my hope. 


when I began I would arouse with the occasion. 

But it was not so. My whole thought was of! 
her, and crushed hope sickened me. If I could ; $ 
have seen her, and won one warm look from } 
her, all would have been well. But though I; 
was told she was present, she was out of sight, ; 
and, I thought, listening with a coldness that } 


sent a chill to my own heart. ; 


«‘Aline—this is another battle—it is pride 
and pity now. Pity has won the day, I sup- 
pose.” 

She drew back, her face still hidden, her sobs 
still uncontrollable. 

“This is all pity—all? 
tering slightly. 

‘*Pity,” said she, vehemently. 


Is it?” I asked, fal- 


“No, it is 
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passion—a passion of anger and indignation! “You do not wish to see your husband a 
They made you speak when you were ill. They } famous man?” 
assail you, the cowards! with every false word “I wish to see his peace unbroken, and his 
they can invent. It is anger against myself too. ; life mine.” 
I am not blameless of this wrong done you.” “Then I might as well have asked you seven 
She turned her face from me, laying her cheek $ years ago to share my obscure lot?” 
against my knee, and continued hurriedly, “I, ; “Better, better, Spenser. I blushed for seven 
when you were ill—I saw you were—must grieve $ $ long years at being spurned by him I loved, at 
you bya lie. It was a lie, a vile one. Ihave; the moment of his discovering that love. I 
not crushed the remembrance of you from my : wept with regret that I had been so frank.” 
heart.” “You hate me for that suffering? You will 
“Ah! Aline,” I whispered, ‘“‘why say that $ : never forgive me?” 
now? I am a disgraced man, and pride forbids} ‘I intend to exact retribution. For every 
my speaking as I spoke last night, when honor? year given to politics I shall claim one for 
and success seemed at my beck and call.” home. You wil! grow old too soon here. Leave 
She rose with quiet dignity, and stood silent $ this hurly-burly, and come to me.” 
before me, only by her muteness urging me to When my term was out I retired, and am now 
retract. ¢ a man of leisure in Philadelphia, of course over- 
I shaded my eyes with my hand to shut out | worked, as all men of leisure are, with other 
ae She took one step from me. In ; people’s business. It does not become me to 
alarm I sprang up and clasped her. g speak of the way in which I convinced my op- 
“Go you shall not!” I said, firmly, and per- : $ ponents that my teeth and claws were not quite 
haps fiercely. “As I aff, you shall marry me!” ? ; extracted by my lady-love. I shall only say 
“And I will,” she said, in a sweet, low, plain- $ ; that I soon had the opportunity I wanted, to 
tive cadence, that soothed my inmost soul. < clear my reputation as a speaker, and to give 
“Since disgrace has brought me this compen-? as good as I got, which opportunity I made a 
sation, it is welcome to me, Aline.” suse of that drew approving laughter, and not 
“If it shall snatch you from the vortex of } } regretful dismay from her whose opinion was 
politics, it will be welcome even to me,” she ; jal i in all to me. 
said, entreatingly. 
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THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY MRS. COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


"Twas an Autumn day—and the cool winds blew 
O’er the faded, grassy plain; 
And the sun’s pale rays o’er the forest threw 
A silvery radiance then. 
*Twas an Autumn day—and along the “wold” 
A wandering pilgrim strayed; 
The drops on his forehead silenily told 
That a weary march he'd made. 


“The cypress tree! neath its quivering shade 
Her gentle young form doth lie; 

When the Autumn leaves in the hoar frost fade, 
Tl go to her grave and die!” 

The pilgrim moved on to the lone church-yard, 
With many a heartfelt moan— 

The grass with white mantled flowers was starred, 
And the cypress leaves sailed down. 

He paused on the brink of a streamlet near, 
And sighed as he gazed thereon— 

O’er his cheek there rolled a quivering tear 
As fell from his lipsp—“She’s gone!” 

“Gone to the Spirit-land—wandering there— 
Viola! thou’rt lost to me!” 

And then on his brow fell a shade of care, 
As he leaned against a tree. 


A monthly rose by her head-stone grew, 
And bloomed with a fragrance rare— 
“Bloom on, oh! bloom on! like me thou art true!” 
Cried the pilgrim, kneeling there. 
“Like me dost thou cling to the parted one’s shade, 
Though Summer’s warm smiles are gone by— 
’ Like me wilt thou droop when the forest leaves fade, 
Like me wilt thou silently die!” 
“For years I have toiled ‘neath a tropic sun— 
For years I have toiled for gold; 
And when I returned to share it with one, 
She lay ’neath the church-yard mould: 
And what is this dross of the earth to me, 
A wandering lone one here? Then gilded the cypress tree; 
Naught, naught! I'll repair to the cypress tree— And the pilgrim sighed, “Oh! ’tis sweet to die! 
Viola alone is dear!” Viola, I come to thee!” 


The wild winds swept by with a moaning sound, 
And the pale leaves slowly fell— 

As the pilgrim knelt on the grassy mound 
And murmured, “Oh! God! ’tis well!” 

The sun’s last rays from the Western sky 
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A MAN’S STRATAGEM. 
BY GABRIBL LEE. 


I was the eldest of the family, not particu- g every vicissitude of life, feels called upon to 
larly distinguished in any other way; least of 3 give others the benefit of her experience. Geof- 
all by the possession of personal beauty, for I} frey never resented this odd position of affairs 
was petite in figure, unremarkable in feature, in the least, his usual reply being a burst of 
and with a nose which even I was obliged to * joyous, cheery laughter, ringing out like a 
confess decidedly retrousse in tendency. } chime of sweet-toned bells, accompanied by a 

My mother, as far back as I could recollect, ; ‘‘That’s your opinion, is it? Well, madam, I 
had always been an invalid, so that the care of : suppose I must abide by it.” 
the younger children, and the management of} One sunny morning in October, so bright and 
household affairs, had, in a great measure, de- 3 3 fair that one could hardly believe the summer 
volved upon myself, as eldest daughter: conse- $ < past, I had thrown the windows open, and was 
quently I had acquired a habit of contemplating § $ engaged in my daily task of arranging the par- 
affairs in general from a matronly point of view, : lors, when I heard a step in the hall, and, look- 
which, contrasted with my youth, must have ap- : ing up, saw Geoffrey, who, finding the street 
peared sufficiently ludicrous. In consequence $ door ajar, had entered Without the ceremony of 
of her delicate state of health, I had always $ ; ringing. “Good morning, lady fair,” he said. 
regarded my mother as a being to be lovingly § [ returned his greeting; and then, observing a 
cherished, and carefully preserved from the $ trace of mud upon his boots, remarked, ‘Don’t 
smallest annoyance; but my father called out 2 3 forget the mat, dear boy,” in the tone that one 
the strongest feelings of my nature. He was a reminds a forgetful child of its duty. He made 
man of grave and stately presence, with the ten- } use of the article in question, then came in and 
derest smile—he rarely laughed—which ever 3 seated himself. He watched me as I gathered up 
illumined a human face; when I add that he $ scattered pieces of music and restored them to 
possessed a nature high-toned, chivalrous, and } the stand, or placed in order refractory articles 
sensitive beyond words to the claim of weak- } of furniture; then after awhile said, ‘I'll pledge 
ness or misfortune, combined with a serene } my word, Miss Amy, that there isn’t a speck of 
grace of manner that rarely failed him, you $ dust to be found anywhere; couldn’t you sit 
may well imagine that the ideal of manhood he down, therefore, without injury to your con- 
inspired was of no mean order. : science, and give me your attention for a few 

From constant association with so unusual a} : moments?” The words struck me strangely; 
character, I had formed a disposition to regard § ; never had Geoffrey Hamilton, within my recol- 
those of the other sex near my own age as frivo- $ lection, placed Miss before my name in familiar 
lous, and unworthy of anything but the merest $ conversation. I mutely laid aside the duster, 
civility, sometimes, I fear, scarcely that; and at g and ensconced myself in the depths of a spa- 
this time Mr. Pitt would have found in me a‘ cious arm-chair, saying, ‘I’m ready, sir, for 
decided opponent of his youthful assertion, that } your communication.” He looked at me with s 
‘it was no crime to be a young man.”’ I made, face pale, determined, yet with a singularly ruc- 
however, one exception to this rule: it was in $ ful expression upon it, as if he were about to 
favor of the son of one of my father’s life-long $ 3 make a request, and suspected he would be 
friends, whose name (the son’s) had been a snubbed for doing so. ‘Well, then,” returned 
household word among us as tar back as my ; $ he, ‘as you gave me permission to speak, will 
memory extended. s  you—that is—will you marry me?” I was petri- 

Geoffrey Hamilton was about ten years older ; fied at such an astounding denouement, and sat 
than I, but I felt myself at least a quarter of a3 gazing at him ina maze of bewilderment. At 
century in advance of him, and would favor him $ ; length my mind was made up, and I resolved, 
with exordiums upon preserving his health, ac- $ $as much as possible, to make a jest of the whole 
quiring habits of self-control, in short, upon: affair. In pursuance with this plan, I assured 
almost every conceivable subject, with the $ shim the idea was absurdly ludicrous; philo- 
ow. Ny one who, having passed through } sophioally explained that he had been misled in 
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regard to his feelings; that it was friendship : know I am the most common-place matter-of- 
alone he felt for me, and concluded by remark- ? fact man that ever lived, (I knew nothing of 
ing, ‘‘that at most it per a boyish fancy that 3 3 3 the kind, but refrained from saying so, ) for all 
would soon pass away.”” He had heard me ; ° that, Tam going to tell you of the strangest bit 
patiently until the last clause of my speech; of romance that has fallen in my way. You 
and then, rising, stood proud and indignant ? § have often heard me speak of Mr. Chester, the 
before me. ‘‘It seems I have been mistaken in ; $ ; eldest partner in our firm?” I nodded affirma- 
one respect, at all events,” he said, his sensi- { tion. ‘The other day he called me aside with 
tive mouth trembling. “I had scarcely thought ; an air of mystery, and opened his conversation 
you the woman to make a jest of honest } in this astounding manner, ‘Hamilton, you are 
ae ‘ I vm es a boy in ap eyes, but for all ; probably aware I have a daughter.’ ‘I am not, 
that I can feel as a man.’ Ww bdued by : sir.’ H iled, that liar] i i 
the spirit which flashed from his ‘ne ome * : his, ‘hen nas os. ve dew! a cake vary ° 
joined, in an altered tone, ‘‘ At least, Geoffrey, ; never meant they should be; for, years ago, 
let us be friends, and forget the only difference ; when Beatrice, that’s her name, was a tiny 
we have ever had.” His face softened, he ; thing, not yet able to walk, my only other 
pressed my offered hand without a word, and ; child—the rest had died, and she was the light 
left. I went to the piano, and, sitting down, he my eyes—eloped with a low adventurer, and 

attempted to perform a lively air; but presently $I made a solemn oath that Beatrice should be 
something bright fell on the Keys; and before I; ‘secluded from all society, until she was old 
knew I found myself in tears. ‘Of course it } enough to marry, when I would choose her a 
was apn to give the poor fellow so much { husband. The time is come, if I don’t make 
pain,” was the reason I assigned for this evi- $ ’ haste’—here his tone became intensely bitter— 
dence of emotion. $‘she will be running off with my coachman 
It was some weeks after this before Geoffrey $ likely,’ then softening a little he went on, 
made his appearance in our family circle. He } S ; ‘Geoffrey Hamilton, I like you, and you shall 
parried the attacks that were immediately made } ‘have her. What she is you shall see for your- 
upon him in reference to his unusual absence, ; self.’ When I attempted a reply, he stopped 
even little Bertil toddling up to him with a me with, ‘Not a word, my boy,’ took me home 
“Where you been all dis time?” with his usual } to dinner, and here I am to ask your advice.” 
gayety of manner saying he had been ‘on ay 3 “Of course,” returned I, and a shade of sarcasm 
voyage to the moon in company with Messrs. } . would mingle with my tones, “you saw her, 
La Mountain and Wise,” and forthwith pro-} * loved her, and will be the lady’s husband; the 
ceeded to give a most humorous and ludicrous } romance could surely have no fitter ending.” 
account of the manners and customs of the in- ; “The first is true, but you are too hasty as to 
habitants of this luminary; those particulars} the rest. Remember I have always regarded 
being received with prolonged laughter by all} your judgment as infallible. Ride out there 
but aforesaid little Bertil, who, gazing at the ; with me to-morrow, there is a deep snow upon 
narrator with large, open eyes, child fashion, : the ground and it will be splendid sleighing. 
gravely pronounced him a “naughty, wicked 3 Mr. Chester has refused to let me give him an 
tory-teller.” As for me, when Geoffrey first }unswer under a fortnight; in the meantime I 
made his appearance, much to my indignation, 3am at liberty to cultivate the acquaintance of 
I found myself blushing in the most absurd my proposed bride. I wish you to see her, and 
manner imaginable; and when, in the course of } by your decision I will abide.” I could not re- 
the aaa he found occasion to whisper to ; fuse this request, and, with a bright face, he 
me, “I want to have one of our old talks to- 3 bid me good night, and went, saying, ‘‘ Remem- 
gether,” I became conscious of a singular feeling } ber to-morrow.” 
of embarrassment which certainly I had never I retired to rest in a strange frame of mind. 
experienced in his society before. He placed a } My first feeling was that of indignation; you 
chair for me in the recess of the bow window, 3 see, with all my matronly airs, I was exactly 
and, seating a oo me, remarked, ‘I § ; like other girls of my age. I was right then in 
am going to ask your advice;” then, in a voice } ’ thinking his liking for me was only a boyish 
slightly tremulous, added, “You know you re-$ fancy; and in the midst of this thought I found 
fused me happiness in one direction, will you ; myself on the point of crying again. ‘‘Of course 
help me to it in another?” “As if you were my ; she is beautiful!” I ejaculated aloud, as, stand- 
own brother,” I rejoined, earnestly. Geoffrey } ing before the glass, I unloosed my unremark- 


Winced a little, then, after a pause, went on, ‘You able brown hair. And when I lay down te 
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Sn all the night long in my dreams I saw a; leat Pi anne in exile until fate enn a 
lovely face looking out from clouds, and smiling : Prince Ferdinand in her way.” As if to carry 
seornfully as often as its eyes met mine. $ out my jest, the wide oaken carved doors swung 
The next day I was in readiness, all but my 3 back, and, in answer to our summons, a jet 
bonnet and furs, when I heard the merry jingle $ black negro presented himself, whose fine livery 
of bells, and then Geoffrey came in. The mo- 3 only made more conspicuous his grotesque ugli- 
ment I saw him he had no need to say, “The; ness of face and form. ‘‘Caliban,” whispered 
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loveliest day in the world for a sleigh-ride,” for 
his glowing face, and the sparkling light of his 


I to my companion, as with an air of intense 
importance the negro waved his hand, saying, 


eyes, told of the brightness outside plainer than : ‘‘You will find Miss Chester in the third room, 


words. In spite of this, though, there was an 
anxious yet determined expression underlying 


sah.” Geoffrey led the way into the apartment 
on her left. As we entered, what a change from 


the brightness which I had never seen in his: the scene without! every remembrance of win- 


face before; and I had occasion to know that 
face well, for, was there a memory of my child- 





ter vanished; we moved in an air as soft as sum- 
mer, laden with richest scents of flowers; while 


hood in which that cheery, ever-loving counte- § from the distance there was a thrilling and ca- 
nance did not play its part? He drew my furs $ : ’ roling as of many birds, We had come to see 
closer, pulled up the buffalo robe until only my } Miranda, but it was after she had married Fer- 
face peeped out, then drove away, laughing } 3 dinand, and gone to reign with him in his king- 
heartily at the appearance I made, the bells} dom, where she had furnished her palace in 
ringing out a gay accompaniment, as if they ; remembrance of the ocean home of her maiden- 
too enjoyed the joke. As we rode along, Geof- : : hood, for on every side were suggestions of the 
frey gave me additional particulars in reference 3 sea. We moved over carpets more yielding than 
to the singularities of his would-be father-in-law, $ : sea moss, upon whose veins of bluish-green were 
Mr. Chester; said he had chosen the most soli- 3 laid rose-tinted shells. The walls were also 
tary spot he could find for a home, furnished it 3 blue-green in hue, with lines of gleaming yel- 
in grand style, and there kept his daughter in? low, here and there, like sunlight on water; 
the strictest seclusion. ‘‘She has been allowed while, around the semi-translucent, emerald- 

said the nar- } tinted columns separating the rooms, carved sea- 
I followed 


no companions of her own age,” 
rator, ‘‘for fear of inspiring her with romantic $ monsters writhed up to the ceiling. 
ideas, and sees scarcely any one but her govern- : Geoffrey, seeming to myself to be in a dream, 
ess, of whom I caught a glimpse the day I was{ which would be one of wondering pleasure, 
there, and she looked precise enough for {were it not for a nameless oppressive dread 


“And is Beatrice very $ that overshadowed me. We seemed a long time 

I had longed to make : : $ passing through those two rooms, but at length 
: we reached the third, which was much smaller 
been a weight upon my tongue that prevented. : : than the others; and Miranda—I mean Beatrice 
A quick glance sped from Geoffrey’s eyes into } 3 —was before me. I stood mutely by, while she 
mine, and he answered, smiling softly, “You } greeted Geoffrey, a mist across my eyes, as when 
must judge for yourself.” Was that tender; in dreams we long to see but cannot; it cleared 
smile consecrated to the memory of her loveli- { away, and she who stood before me impressed 
ness? I asked myself. We made quick speed } her image upon my mind with such vivid dis- 
over the crisp, sparkling snow, neither of us : S tinctness, that I have no choice but to remember 
talking much, until at length Geoffrey said, } until I die. A girl of sixteen, perhaps, with 
‘‘We’re there.” I raised my head, and far in : drifts of black hair lying in large, loose curls 
from the road saw a stately mansion enough. $ low upon her bosom, its rich plenitude caught 
It was approachable only through a long avenue } < up behind, and restrained by a net of tiny golden 
of great trees, which I saw when in foliage $ 3 shells, and scarlet coral wrought into flowers; 
would render the house itself invisible to any { her dress of opaline silk, with sleeves falling 
one not familiar with its whereabouts. This } 3 open from the shoulder, revealed arms clasped 
was the more remarkable, as on all sides the : s by bracelets of great pearls an Oceanida would 
country had been deprived of trees, and now } not have disdained to wear. In low, crystal- 
lay before us one unbroken surface of white, a clear accents, this figure came forward and 
still sea of snow as far as the eye could reach. § welcomed me; then I looked full into her face; 
“I have no difficulty,” said I, gaily, striving to} and, rarely lovely as it was, I wish never te see 
suppress some inward agitation, ‘‘in imagining } such another. It was of clear white, without a 
the fair lady I am to see as a Madam Miranda, ; tint of color except the lips, and they were of & 


Spanish Duenna.” 
beautiful?” asked L 
this inquiry the night before, but there had $ 
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soft, rich pink; but it was not this that pained, ; tone that seemed to intimate she made the offer 
it was the perfect stillness of expression that } from courtesy alone; for aught she knew I might 
reigned dominant over the face; not serenity, ‘have far finer in my own home; then when I 
or calm, simply stillness, as of one who had ; saw her plucking costly exotics, as if they were 
neither enjoyed nor suffered; to whom life, with $ commonest wild flowers, I murmured a remon- 
its struggles, aspirations, hopes, was a thing } strance, whereat she again looked puzzled, and 
unguessed of. She scarcely looked at Geoffrey; $ said, ‘Perhaps it would trouble you to carry 
but, as unconcernedly as a child, dropped the : too large a bouquet.” It was plain that she 
gaze of her liquid amber-brown eyes full upon Shad no better idea of the relative value of 
me; then said, “It is very pleasant to see a} articles than an infant. When we parted from 
young girl near my own age. I am very grate- ; 3 ’ Beatrice, taking one of my hands in hers, she 
ful to you for bringing her,” she concluded, } ‘ passed the other with a soft, caressing motion 
glancing at Geoffrey, who bowed. The burden : 3 over it, saying, ‘‘You will come to see me a 
ef conversation fell upon this last; for I felt too ; great many times more? I have a strange feel- 
awkward and bewildered to talk; and Beatrice, § ing that there are a great many things I have 
leaning upon her gleaming, pearl-encircled arm, { never thought of, and I am sure you could teach 
replied to Geoffrey’s remarks; but still looked } me.” I muttered an indistinct reply. God help 
at me, as if, being totally unacquainted with the ; sme! I couldn’t but long to get away from her— 
genus young lady, she was determined to store $ ; Geoffrey Hamilton’s bride that would be. 
her memory with every detail. Still I sat,con-: A few minutes afterward we were flying over 
scious of a dull throbbing all over me, until, $ : 3 the snow, and it was winter again. The aching 
determined to bear this no longer, I intimated : ’ pain in my heart, and the flowers I held under 
awish to go. ‘Not yet,” said Beatrice, plead- ; the buffaloes, that the cold air might not wither 
ingly, and presently the door swung open, and ; them, seeming to me the only tokens I had not 
the servant I had designated as Caliban entered, ; dreamed. For awhile there was.a silence, which 
bearing a waiter heaped with purple and white $ Geoffrey broke by saying, hesitatingly, “I am 
grapes, strawberries, and peaches. Surely this ; waiting to hear what you think of her.” ‘She 
was an enchanted castle. As I ate the straw- is beautiful beyond words,” returned I. «It 
berries handed me, I said to Beatrice, ‘‘This is ¢ cannot be denied,” said my questioner, in slow, 
indeed a luxury; I can scarcely believe it is ; quiet tones. A feeling of despair took posses- 
almost the depths of winter.” Her reply was a sion of me, and when he added, ‘Well, what 
perplexed look; and it struck me that then, for more?” I broke forth with, ‘‘Certainly, what 
the first time in her life, she imagined that there ; better can you do than marry her? Is she not 
might be people to whom such things as these 3 as lovely as a fairy princess? What can a man 
were not every-day affairs. ‘‘I should like, Miss Sask more than beauty, wealth, youth? Marry 
Amy, to see the conservatory,” said Geoffrey. { her, of course; what better, indeed?” Sweet, 
Beatrice rose, opened a glass door at the end of $ tenderly low, spoke back that loving voice. 
the apartment; and following, in a moment we 3 «There is one thing one I can do—marry 
were in fairy land. What need to describe the } you, if you will have me.” Was he scoffing? 
flush of fragrance and gorgeous blooms that } ¢ nay, I had no choice but to believe him; and, 
saluted us! while birds, in cages of gold and } $ comparing my insignificant figure and unre- 
silver net, aroused at our entrance, began war- 3 ‘ markable face with the thought of her we had 
bling an ever-varying melody: this was the } left, woman like, I burst into hearty tears, amid 
mysterious music I had heard upon our first 3 which I managed to sob out, ‘““I—I am not 
entrance. I thought of my own home, and life ’ worthy.” A firm arm clasped me close through 
there seemed coarse and commonplace compared } the buffalo robe, and all, and that voice which 
to the loveliness amid which this girl moved, * had never been otherwise than kind, said, 
and I could have cried out in very bitterness, ; simply, ‘‘You are mine.” The rest of the way 
“Geoffrey Hamilton, I know well the purpose } I spent in crying, and a more thoroughly hum- 
for which you brought me here. To revenge 3 bled little woman never alighted upon terra firma 
my rejection by showing me what great good $ than was I, when Geoffrey, lifting me carefully 
fortune had been showered upon you. Out upon $ out, deposited me upon the pavement. He came 
your miserable farce of consulting my judgment, ‘in, and my companion, seating himself beside 
as if mortal man could resist the charms of this $ ‘me, said, ‘‘No more tears, little lady, if I can 
girl, the princess of such splendor!” But I was : help it.”” I recovered myself presently, such a 
quiet. I said nothing, until Beatrice remarking § $ state of subjection being by no means natural 
carelessly, ‘You must have some flowers,” in a} to me; and, looking up, I said, ‘Confess, sir, 
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you took me with you to-day to impress upon ; trice was unconscious of her father’s intention; 
me the fact, that if a certain damsel whom you } ‘ and to Mr. Chester himself, I shall simply plead 
had honored with your regards was devoid of pre-engaged affections.” 

taste, there might be others who were not so: The new year is but lately born, as I write; 
deficient?” Geoffrey smiled consciously; then § and, looking forward, I see such a beautiful 
said, with quiet dignity, ‘‘I wished the woman ; vision of happiness opening before me, that I 
I loved to understand that mine was something ‘ scarcely dare look down it for very joy. With 
more than boyish fancy, and that, in compari- $ grateful heart I have received sweet tokens of 
son with her love, all things else were dross.” } remembrance from my loved ones; but, of them 
‘But how could you give up that exquisite 3 all, none is so dear to me as a certain ring I 
creature for me?” I may never forget the look wear on my hand, whose fair, large diamond 
that was bent upon me, as he replied, ‘To be- ‘ looks at me like a friendly eye, seeming to say, 
hold you is for me to see a fair vision of a fire- § ‘I know I am only dear to you as the symbol 
side where joy and peace are forever present. of that ring which shall wind yet closer.” 
Beatrice tells me of none of these. She might 3 Shall I end joyfully here? or must I sadly 
give me a palace; my little lady will make me a ; hint that I saw Beatrice Chester yet once again 
home.” Thus the true heart I was unworthy of $ lovelier than the roses of snow on her bosom— 
answered my question. ‘But,” persisted I, } whiter than the white velvet that framed her 
‘what will you say to Mr. Chester?” I dared face? Child, you have no need now of my poor 
not mention Beatrice; but he understood what : teaching; the angels tell you all things better 
was passing in my mind, and returned, “Bea- ‘ than I could ever do. 
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OH! LET US LOVE WHILE LIFE IS YOUNG. 


BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


On! let us love while life is young, Compared with Love’s excelsior bliss, 
Ere Time records the heart’s regret; Even Friendship’s worth is reckoned naught; 
For Love is first of Heaven’s gifts— O’er titles, wealth, and art, it reigns ; 
Of all life’s sweets, the sweetest yet! Supremely grand—it can’t be bought. 
Without Love's smile, our earthly lot Then let us hail Elysian’s queen! 
Would wear a bleak, cimmerian shroud: The plant of pure, celestial birth; 
Through fortune’s wayward freaks it proves The priceless elixir, which gives 
The golden lining of life’s cloud! A taste of Heaven here on earth! 
Oh! let us love while life is young, Yes, let us love while life is young, 
And wear the mantle angels wear; *T will keep the heart from growing cold, 


The bright, unsullied garb, which gives And prove delectable fore’er, 
To allied hearts an Eden share! 5 For Heaven-born Love can ne’er grow old! 
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TO MARIE. 
BY E. SUMMERS DANA. 


How my pride was deeply stirred, as came 
Sweet words of welcome to mine ear, 

Of generous praise that the heart gives name, 
To treasure long and to cherish dear. 


Dwe.uest thou yet in that fairy isle 
That sleeps on the bosom of blue Champlain, 
Nestling so softly there, the while 
It is mirrored forth from its depths again? 
Sweet sounds have come on the Summer air, 
Wafted along on the fragrant breeze; 
Thy lyre is betrayed in making there 
Its own sweet tones ‘neath the leafy trees, 


There’s a destiny that waits us here, 
That bringeth reward, though it lingers long, 
And to thee, sweet girl, will it yet appear 
To enrapture all thy glorious seng; 
Then bring thy harp with its golden strings, 
With an artist’s touch thy fingers move, 
And dreamily now of music brings 
The hidden pride of the poet’s love. 


Blest memories come of the dreamy hours 
In the silent past; and I mind me now 

How thy soft hands twined the blushing flowers 
Into quaintest chaplet for my brow; 
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THE BURNHAMS OF BOSCAWEN PLAIN. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L a Dts.’ 


[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court 
of the United States, in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania. } 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 374. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. I went down with them to an early breakfast, 
October 29th. and saw nothing of the Mayfields, until, after 


Mrs. Mayrretp and I were out last evening they had breakfasted, Mrs. Mayfield came to 
walking, in the alleys, when we heard a voice } ™Y Toom to ask me if I would go to Headley 
behind us calling out with a joyful inflexion, } With them to spend the day. 

“May—here I am, May!” heard quick steps I could not go, I said, it was so cold and raw, 
crunching the gravel; and, in a moment, Mrs. } 8° cloudy, and 

Mayfield was crying, her husband’s arm about} %0 cloudy? Oh! would I just come to the 
her, her head on his shoulder. window and see how the clouds were all going, 

“Our little darling is gone!” said she, as soon } With what a golden light the sun was beginning 
as she could speak, looking up into her hus-} to Shine? She took me to the window with her 
band’s face, wiping her tears and trying to $ ; arms about me; and her arms were so warm; 
control the working of her features. His pain } } they warmed me and did me good; and all along 
showed itself in his bent head, contracted brow ; they have been so cold! she has been so cold! 
and shrinking form. He did not speak until } Love, I see, is the vivifier. I do not wonder 


with tolerable calmness he could say, “But you } that the unloved and lonely grow so blue and 
are better?” $ thin, so cold! that we see them shivering from 


“Oh! a great deal better!” brightening. “13 head to foot, when we, if we are beloved and 
am like another creature! the world is like an- } : cherished, if we love and cherish, are all aglow. 
other world, for God is in it! That is, I have ; : I would go! she plead, she knew I would! 
found Him. He has always been in it, but 1; No, really I could not. My head ached. I 
Rave just found Him. I know now all about : was cold. Her arms had warmed me a little; 
what it means—finding God. I never knew } but I dreaded going into the chilly morning air. 
anything about it before. Excuse me, dear,” 3 I must sit there in the sunshine and get warm. 
turning with affectionate eyes to me, “this is ; She was kind; I thanked her, but I longed for 
my very dear friend, Miss Burnham, George; : $a quiet day at home; so good morning, dear; 
my husband, Miss Burnham. I am glad to in- ? } for, declining, thanking, praising the warm, soft 
troduce you.” arms, I had accompanied her to my chamber 

He had just fixed his friendly, observant eyes door; and there, with kisses, with regrets on 
on mine, and given me his hand, when he saw } her part, with a little relief, followed by lone- 
his brother alighting at the gate. He hurried A liness and sinking on mine, we parted. And 
to meet him, and Mrs. Mayfield followed. I ; } here all day I have by turns sat and walked, 
heard the glad outbreak of brotherly greeting, $ ; ‘ filled with complaint and fear. God forgive me 
heard Mrs. Mayfield’s voice chiming in. One § the weakness and miserable selfishness of this 
moment, it brought tears of sympathy to my } $day! God help me, after this day, to be patient, 
eyes, the next my heart sank and ached. [3 ’ to bear with an equal mind whatever He sends; 
came into the house, and up to my chamber ; for, if I am not patient, if I cannot bear, then, 
with it sinking and aching more and more at $ in my impatience, my want of equanimity and 
every step. strength, is it seen that I am unworthy as yet 

The 80th. of any great blessedness in my human relations 

Mrs. Hammond, Rose, and Donna started early } or my divine; that there is a work before me 
this morning for the town, where a brother of ; $ for me to do in bringing my heart round, where 
Mrs. Hammond’s was to meet them, and carry ; : it will know and feel that what comes into this 
them out to his family and farm at East Hamp- $ short life is of little moment, if, throughout 
ton. He has troops of animals, ducks, Guinea } whatever comes, we stay close by God, so close, 
hens, peacocks, colts, and parrots; it was for } that not one of the so-called trials of life shall 
these that Rose wanted to go. : try us, and cause our hearts to sink, oy ache, 
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and go into darkness, as mine has ached and } 
sank and gone into darkness this day. God so 
help me! With many a hope and wish lying in ; 
thick uncertainty before me, still let me with- 
draw my eyes from the painful search after 
them, and go forward ready to meet in cheerful 
faith whatever comes to meet me; ready to take § 
whatever burden is offered; for this, I know, % 
there will not be one that I cannot bear with a 
serene, even with a thankful heart, if I accept 
it, trusting in God and loving Him as He bids 
me. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
November 4th. 

Wuen I went down to dinner that day, I was 
surprised to see Mr. Mayfield standing thought- 
fully at the side-light of the hall door, as if 
looking out upon the landscape. He turned 
when he heard my steps on the stairs and said, 
“TI am glad to see you down to dinner; I was 
waiting to see if you came; you weren’t well 
this morning.” 

‘‘No; but I am better; my headache is gone.” 

He was glad, he said. He stopped me just 
outside the dining-room door to say, ‘I came 
home leaving my brother and his wife. I wanted 


5 
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had told him a little of mine for him. He said 


$I did not know what I was—at least, to him, 


and had been ever since he met me at Boscawen 
Plain. Before his last summer’s vacation, he 
wrote to my uncle, he said, to know how it was 
with me, whether I was free. I could con- 
jecture, perhaps, what was the nature of my 
uncle’s reply, but I could never guess what 
pain it cost him; for he had often believed that 
his thoughts would not so often revert to me, 
and dwell on me with such tenderness and 
warmth, if [ did not, in my far-off home, some- 
times think with a degree of interest of him. 
He went another way to spend his vacation, he 
added, after a pause; went out and boarded 
with an old couple, his parishioners, at their 
summer place among the Pennsylvania moun- 
tains. Then, he said, after his return, the con- 
dition of Mrs. Mayfield’s health made it im- 
perative that he should take her away, and he 
came here. When he saw me here, saw into 
what new dignity, clearness, and grace my 
being had developed itself, (these are his words, 
although it humbies me to write them,) when 
he felt what a warmth and joyful agitation my 
presence, the sight of me, the sound of my voice 
was to him, he could not tell whether his feel- 





to see you. I must see you to-day! Will you 
ride after dinner?” 
I bowed assent. 


sing was most of joy in my presence, or of de- 


’ spair that I could never, never on earth be his. 
I could not easily have: He could never tell me, I could never know, 
spoken; for by the head bent toward me, by } what he had felt since he met me here. 


the thrills his hand gave me, I knew what was $ I did know something about it, I said, when 
coming, and my heart melted with thankfulness. ‘he paused a little; out of what I myself had 
He thanked me, let my hand go out of the agi- } ; felt, I knew something about it; and then, little 
tated pressure of his, and I entered the dining- ; : by little, led on by the dear listening face, the 
room, while he remained behind to give orders $ ’ softly, tenderly questioning lips, the gratitude 
about the carriage. Warm was my heart when } he showed at every faltering confession, I told 
he came in and passed me, close to my chair, * him all. When I was through, he gave me such 
and went to his place. I could not eat. Luckily } ‘tender thanks for telling him, praised me so 
Mrs. Harrington and many of my near neigh- \ tenderly, pitied Rosenvelt so tenderly, that my 
bors were gone into town, so that there was } s eyes filled more than once, listening to him, and 
nobody to see how little I ate, nobody to speak ; thinking that, with all his tenderness and ex- 
to me to call my heart, one instant, away from : cellence upon him, clothing him as a garment 
its new, blest banquet of comfort. He left the ; of light, he was mine forever. 
table when I did, opened the door for me. He} We met in the evening and laid our plans. 
took my hand again in his, when we were on And so, we said, Rose would have a chance to 
the landing, near my door. ‘Would I be ready $ ‘bring violets,” and wipe the dust off the ne- 
soon?” he asked. ‘Would I let it be very } glected metaphysicians. We talked of the com- 
soon?” fort we would have, in being in the same home, 
I would be ready in a few minutes, I told § day after day; of our life enlarging and exalting 
him; and he thanked me with far greater emo- } itself with our united experiences, with our sor- 
tion, I am sure, than he would if I had given ‘ rows and our joys. Each year, we said, as we 
him ten worlds. Alack, why should he? This } went forward toward the grave, toward heaven, 
is what I asked him afterward, as we rode, after we would become dearer and dearer to each 
he had told me all his love for me, in some of ; other, more deeply and truly one. But we must 
the dearest, manliest words that ever came from } not forget God, we said, in loving each other, 
mortal lips; and I, in a few agitated sentences, } looking to each other; for, if we forget Him and 


. 
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looked only to the earthly gift for our blessing, ? eyes on me. She came to congratulate me, she 
we would see the gift, as it were, turn to ashes : ‘ said, clearing her throat. Mrs. Harrington had 
in our hands, until, seeing our error, we came, ‘told her what had happened between Mr. May- 
with its discipline upon us, to Him, humbly ; field and me. I was to be congratulated. To 
praying Him to bless both our gift and us. : be the wife of a clergyman like Mr. Mayfield— 
Many marriages, as we believed, end in bitter- { emphasizing Mayfield largely—in a place like 
ness and disappointment, because persons en- } Philadelphia—emphasizing Philadelphia and 
tering that relation, seek less to put blessedness opening her little eyes wide—was to stand 
into it, than to get blessedness out of it. ‘ very high, she thought. Didn’t Mrs. Harring- 

It was settled that he should write the next } ton think so?” 
morning to my father. : ‘Not so much higher than she has stood all 
“What is it?” said Mrs. Harrington, the next } along, Mrs. Blanstone,” replied Mrs. Harring- 
morning, following me into my chamber when} ton. ‘Boscawen Plain is a grand sort of place. 
we went up from breakfast. ‘What has hap- | Webster was born close by. He used to be 
pened to you and Mr. Mayfield? There’s a halo } there a great deal; his brother lived there, lies 
round you both this morning; isn’t there, chit?” ; there now; and, to me, two such great, strug- 
taking Rose’s upturned chin into her hand. gling, earnest lives, in a way, robe all the hills, 
Rose laughed and said she didn’t know what : woods, and the streets, and paths that they trod, 
halo meant. $with grandeur. I would go to Boscawen and 
“T’ll tell you some time. What is it?” again ; Franklin, to be where they were in those early 
turning to me, and holding my arms with both : days of theirs, if for nothing else.” 
her hands, ‘If it is as I think, I shall abso-$ Mrs. Blanstone’s eyes scanned me as if she 
lutely cry for joy! Is it?” 3 saw some of the grandeur of their lives resting 
When she knew the truth, her tears did gush $ on me. 
out astream. ‘‘You don’t catch me crying very : ‘* That’s something,” pursued Mrs. Harring- 
often!” said she. ‘But there’s something i$ ton, ‘to have. lived in a beautiful place like 
this marriage, and I’m glad! I’m crying simply 3 Boscawen Plain. But, beyond this, Miss Burn- 
because I’m glad!” Sham’s family stands very high at Boscawen 
When ti understood, she danced, now and : Plain, I rat this, dear,” hed my ansieatt 
then taking me in the beautiful arms and call- 3 look—“‘from my friend, Mrs. Sears, of Concord. 
ing me ‘ Precious.” : She knew that you were here, and wrote me 
Mrs. Mayfield came in, her hand outstretched, {about you. Her father is Esquire Burnham, 
her features glowing, her steps alert with glad- } Mrs. Blanstone; her grandfather was Hen. Mr. 
ness. She had just come from her husband and ; Burnham. Her father has lately married a very 
brother. $ rich lady and an accomplished—sister, or sister- 
“Tush!” said Mrs. Harrington, starting. } in-law, I forget which, to Mr. I forget who—late 
“I’m going to tell Mrs. Blanstone. I want to ; governer of New Jersey.” 
see what. she will do.” $ Why!’ now said Mrs. Blanstone. She 
She returned in a few minutes, and Mrs. 3 seemed to shrink and shrivel in her propor- 
Blanstone with her. Mrs. Blanstone has been $ tions; her puffy hands lay limp in her narrow 
a little disposed to overlook me, all along, be- \ lap; she seemed not to know how to get along 
cause I was ‘only from New Ham’sher,” was } , with so much greatness, with greatness so piled 
“only a farmer's daughter, after all,” ande‘‘had § sup. ‘I'd no idea of it!’’ she said, after awhile. 
nothing of the aristocracy about me, she could : «‘T wonder I didn’t think of it, though; for Miss 
see, by the way I treated Mrs. Hammond and ; Burnham has a certain air, a _ 
the waiters.” This is what she has said of me} “Oh! poh!” cried Mrs. Harrington, ‘‘a ‘cer- 
to Mrs. Harrington, at one time and another. } tain air!’ Pardon me, but I have no patience 
That morning, her small eyes, filled full of awe, } wifh such stuff! I think as much of good blood, 
were on me every moment. It was with con- } of reall good blood, as any one. Nobody thinks 
siderable dificulty that she seated herself in more of it than I do; more of real refinement 
the chair I offered; awe interrupted all her {and good breeding, than ido. I see you won- 
movements; every movement was an obeisance ; der at me. You will wonder more, perhaps, 
to me. Mrs. Mayfield was as nothing there 3 will wonder that I haven’t more of this quality 
where I was. N < myself, when I tell you that not only my hus- 
“Thank you, Miss Burnham; much obliged; : ; ‘band, but my father, and all the men in his 
you are very good, I’m sure,’’ she said, when I immediate family, and in my mother’s, are pro- 
asked her to be seated; and then she fixed her : fessional men; and that my father is one of the 
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wealthiest men in Lennox. He gave me the: — but a close, exacting, stingy miser, with 
very best advantages to be had; still, I wonder : heaps of dishonest gold. Then I’m afraid you'd 
how much of the ‘certain air’ you, any of you, $ look after him and admire him. Pardon me! 
have ever seen in me, or ever will? Ho! Iam : but I am! pardon me for saying it; I can’t help 
amused thinking of it! As for Miss Burnham, 3 it, your notions are so little like what Christ’s 
I doubt, from her family miniatures, if she; were. And he is not our Saviour, unless he is 
gets her air from the Websters, or the governor $ ‘ first our pattern. ‘Follow me and be ye saved,’ 
of New Jersey, or even from her father, the } } He said, not—‘ Follow me, or follow me not, as 
Esquire, or her grandfather, the Honorable. ; ye please; but, either way, be ye saved.’ I’ve 
She is like her mother, who was, Mrs. Sears } 3 heard my minister say this, and I know it is the 
says, an admirable woman, a woman beauti- truth, and this is why I say it and feel it so 
fully endowed, naturally; but the daughter of} often. But good-bye, now; good-bye, dear. I 
a poor man. Her father lived and died a re- 3 must go and write to my husband.” 
fined, intellectual, respectable, poor man.” 
“But!” interposed Mrs. Blanstone, drawing } 
herself up, working her hands together, “I CHAPTER XXXIX. 
shall take Miss Burnham’s part, now! I shan’t } The 5th. 
let you tell these things now, when——” 3 Tey went last Saturday morning. Friday 
“Poh! look in Miss Burnham’s face and see evening my father’s answer came—a tender, 
what it is there; see if itisshame. The fact : affecting letter, in which the law-giver lay by, 
is, Mrs. Blanstone, you’ve got some of the nar- } and the man, the father spoke. He gave me to 
rowest, falsest, most unchristian notions in your ; him, he said, and he gave him a treasure. There 
head that ever got into a head yet. I shan’t} was not one in that house, there could not be 
try to get them all out. I think this would take ; one who knew me, who would not know that, 
a great while. But I want to have you under- } 3 in giving me to him, he gave him a treasure. 
stand this, that Miss Burnham gets her air, her ’ God bless us both! 
enviable organization from her maternal grand-} To me, he said that he was pleased with the 
father, who was so fond of beauty and so poor ? connection I was to form. The Burnhams of 
—she told me this,” turning her eyes to mine— } Boscawen Plain had never yet done anything, 
“that he planted all his trees and roses on the 3 or formed any connection to bring reproach 
roadsides, for want of an inch of land of his$upon the name. Rosenvelt was a very good- 
own to plant them on. The result is, people } hearted fellow, very wealthy, highly connected; 
are many a time surprised with beauty, shade, } but, on one account which he need not name, 
and fragrance in places where they were not } he was not sorry that he was coming into no 
looking for them. Tired travelers, travelers} more intimate relation toward me. And, my 
who are not tired, but who love beauty, sit in } great-grandfather, my great-uncle and my uncle, 
the shade, and, looking up into the trees, feel; one in each generation for three generations, 
a property in them. Little children pull the {had been clergymen. It was proper that I, 
roses; poor children, with bare legs, narrow, } who, as it were, represented the family in this 
brown, homely frocks, and no roses at home; } generation, should marry as I am likely to. He 
hardly anything at home, only an old cracked } was very well pleased. 
pitcher or bowl, to hold the water and the roses. ; My mother sent me a note blotted with her 
Bless him! it grieves me that he is dead! I  tears.4 What could she do without me? she said. 
wouldn’t turn my head to see the President of Only, my father was dearer and dearer to her; 
the United States; indeed I would not, unless {she felt every day more at home and at rest 
he were a good man, as well as President; but } there where he was. And I would have a good, 
such a man I would go a long way to see; and, ; long time at home before my marriage; a good 
when I got where he was, I would say out of} many months, of course. I would need a good 
my heart, ‘Bless you, sir! I have come a long } ; many months; for my outfit must be very full, 
way to see you! bless you!’ What do you sup- } 3 Very beautiful. She and my father both thought, 
pose you would do, Mrs. easel N : that, under the circumstances, too much could 
“T? I don’t know, I’m sure.’ }not be done for me. I must have—but we will 
“TI don’t know; but I’m afraid you’d under- ‘talk this over after I come. She had beautiful 
stand the air of poverty, and go by him with : plans. Some of them, she thinks, will quite 
your head haughtily tipped and your skirts { surprise me. 
caught up, unless some one cheated you and} She and my father have been talking about 
told you he was not an honest, intelligent, poor i the child, Rose, she says, and have come to the 
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conclusion, that, as it is more than three years {I was stopped by seeing his color rise, and the 
since she has seen my mother, she can come} pleased look I’ve seen before, coming to his 
with perfect security. They want a child in ; face. But he thanked me; he had caught what 
the house, she says. And then, hereafter, when } } I was going to say; he thanked me and looked 
we came on in Mr. Mapyfield’s vacations, we } : * pleased. What does it mean? I’m afraid you 
would be at no loss, she said; the child could } won't tell me, you're so close in everything that 
come with us. This was what my father said. * concerns him! Won’t he?—is he unwilling to 
Would I have believed he would be the one to ; have you tell? I wish I knew! 
propose it? But he was; and she could see} ‘He went this very day. I felt as though all 
that his heart was in it. ‘‘Perhaps she would } } Boscawen had gone. I do now. You must for- 
be contented to stay with us some, when Anna } 3 give me for saying it; but even your coming 
is away,” he said, with a look that made her seems but little to me now—unless you will tell 
pity him. me something. I shall watch you like a Jesuit, 

Horace was gone; had been gone two days; if you don’t tell me like my friend and cousin 
so he wasn’t there to get the shock of Mr. May- ; as you are. 
field’s announcement. For it would, of course, ; “They say, over to your house, that you are 
have troubled him at first. But he was one to: ; coming soon. Heigho! I wish I was coming, 
get over it quick. Or, the way he did, was, to} or going, or that something would happen to 
get over things and get into things, back and} me some way. 
forth, back and forth, ten times, perhaps a hun- } “I wonder if he (Mr. Rosenvelt, I mean) will 
dred times, before he was fairly through with 3 : really come back early in the spring. He said 
it. In that way, it took him a long time to get he probably should. I am afraid he won’t think 
fairly through with a thing. He thought a good : > he can meet you. Oh! dear! I find I am just 
deal of Alice, she could see; and, unless she ; afraid and jumbled up and full of curiosity from 
was greatly mistaken, Alice thought quite as ‘head to foot. I think this is a wretched world 
much of him. She wished it could all have: tc be born into, on the whole. I don’t see how 
been right for him to marry me; but, on one I am going to get through with the whole of it, 
account, she was reconciled to its being Alice, $ : I am sure I don’t! 
if it turned out so; and even pleased—Alice § ’ ‘TI wonder how you feel about marrying such 
knew nothing of the past; probably never would a great man as Mr. Mayfield. I am glad not to 
know anything of it; and this was better if she $ be in your place this time. I wonder what kind 
was ever to marry hina, Did I not think so? { of a wife I would make for such a man! 

Some days ago, I received one of Alice’s let- 3 «Write if you feel like it.” 
ters. ‘I can’t help writing to you,” she said, ; Rose, Donna, and I will go to-morrow. Rose 
“to tell you that Mr. Rosenvelt is gone; only, } sits on the carpet at my feet, neatly packing all 
he says he isn’t your Mr. Rosenvelt, hasn’t been $ her little toys and keepsakes into one compart- 
for a long time. I couldn’t help believing him, ; ment of her portmanteau. Silence and appli- 
he looked so—so I don’t know how, so ‘cut up,’ 3 cation do not agree with her; she looks tired 
as he says. But he was bright the very next and very grave. 
minute after he had said, with such a sober } 
face, that he didn’t belong to anybody; the } N 
very same minute that my heart was pitying 3 ; CHAPTER XL. 
him and aching, he began to laugh and joke } Boscawen Plain, December 18th. 
me about having lost my office. I didn’t know} Atrior came in to-day, when I was sewing: she 
what he meant, and I was so puzzled! I teased began dragging my work over in my hands, and 
him to tell me what he meant! He kept laugh- said, ‘Making pillow-cases—fine linen pillow- 
ing, as he always does, when he has puzzled} cases—who would have thought, last July, or 
one, when one teases and pretends to pout; and even in September, that in December, early in 
at last I guessed that he meant my office of} December, you would be making pillow-cases to 
bridesmaid. Then I pouted at the loss; finally } be married to a man away off in Philadelphia? 
we had a lively time; but I am sure I don’t $ It beats all, J think!” 
understand it. I teased him to tell me how it: ; She spoke with bitterness ; but, remembering 
happened; and he said he wasn’t fit for you. $ ; how many times I, too, had felt bitterness when 
Before I thought what I was going to say, I} $ ; everything seemed to be going wrong with me, 
said, ‘That couldn’t be it. You were good ; I instantly forgave it. I smiled with the friend- 
enough for the best, to be sure; but neither § liness I really felt toward her; but, for awhile, 
you nor he could think that—that > and here: I got no friendly smile in return. On thé con- 
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trary, she logked bitterer than before; and toss- ; time of trouble, to smite and sicken me, even 
ing a corner of my work from her, said, ‘(J think : then. 
it beats ail!” and, after a pause, ‘‘Where do you ; ‘Oh! but I don’t know,” said she, with im- 
suppose Mr. Rosenvelt can be? What do you; mense dissatisfaction in her tones and looks, 
suppose can have become of him?” : “I suppose he won’t come back here until you 

**] didn’t know, I was sure,” I told her. “But § are gone. When will you be married?” 
probably we would soon know. Probably he: : I didn’t know, I told her. 
would soon be settled down at New Orleans, ‘‘Not till you get these sheets and pillow- 
for the winter; then we, she and I, would have { cases done, I suppose, at any rate. Gracious! 
chances to send friendly, cheerful messages to $ let me have a thimble!” throwing back her 
him.” ; shawl. ‘Let me help you!” she laughed, but 

‘Ha! yes!” she answered, brightening, laugh- ; she was not good-natured. 
ing. ‘Ha! I’ll send him the funniest message} She dragged things out of my basket to find 
he ever had yet! I’ve got a new charade, just: implements, dragged the pile of work on the 
out! I’ve no idea he’s seen it; for, poor fellow! : table over, to find the very pillow-case she 
I dare say he has no heart for charades in these } wanted, did it laughing, saying that “she 
days. I know what I’ll do: I’ve got a little } thought that it was pretty well to have so many 
crazy French motto and device, that don’t mean 3 3 3 fine linen pillow-cases!’’ and then she fell to 
one thing, but that pretends to be as wise as the } : work, taking long, irregular stitches; and, as 
Koran. I shall seal with that, and then won’t : soon as she saw how long and irregular they 
he puzzle and work? Only, what a fool I am! $ were, pulling them all out again, vexed with 
as if I were really going to write to him myself! } herself and wretchedly out of tune. Then she 
as if such a thing as this could ever happen, § started up, said, ‘I’m going!’ in the doorway 
here in these United States, or anywhere. I'm: 5 made me a very low bow, with a very cloudy 
a downright little fool! Of course, at the most, $ face, saying, ‘‘Success ‘to you! Good-bye! I 
I shall only send him some distant, respectful $ ain’t coming in here again till I’m better-natured 
message by you when you write. But I would} than I am now. When I shall come, nobody 
so like to write a few words, just to give him $ knows.” 








that new, difficult charade, may I?” : She returned, after she had once shut the 


“Yes, indeed! I would like to have you; it 3 door, with a face considerably brighter, to say, 


will give him pleasure.” “Only, be sure you let me know when you hear 
‘Perhaps! I guess it will, for he likes such g from J Mr. Rosenvelt. When you write to him, 
things. Only, oh! dear!” giving the slender, 3 be sure and let me know. Au revoir!” 
nervous fingers a wring, ‘I suppose he'll go: My father and mother have gone to Concord 
into the blues so deep, reading your letter, and ; to bring home piles of nice fabrics for my house- 
thinking what he has lost, that he’ll just say : keeping. Mamma has the largest ideas! and, 
‘Trumpery!’ to my poor charade, and crumple ! ¢ to them all, my father says, (not often looking 
it and throw it away. If I only knew which 3 at me, but oftener and oftener doing so,) ‘Yes; 
broke it off—the engagement, I mean—you or ; there can’t be too much done for her. I think 
he! but I know it was Ba You had met this as you do, that there can’t be tco much done 
Mr. Mayfield, and 3 for Anna.” Something tender, and, as it were, 
«You are mistaken, Alice!” I replied. ‘Until § < regretful i in his voice, touches me; and I long— 
after it was all over between Rosenvelt and my- $ «What say, Mrs, Eaton?” 
self, I believed Mr. Mayfield already married. Mrs. Eaton was on her way across tne sit- 
It was his brother’s wife who was with him; $ ting-room, slipping her palms one across the 
but I thought it wae his own. I had not met : other, saying, ‘‘She guessed I would laugh if I 
either of them ’saw what a frolic that child of a Rose was 
«Ah, pardon me!” begged she. ‘‘I was mean $ < having out there with her sled and both of the 
to say that to you, when you never say an ill- } S dogs, her dog, Donna, and our dog, Rover. 
natured thing to me, let me do or say what 1; Rose muffled to the eyes, she said, hands and 
will. But now won’t you tell me whose fault it: ’ arms muffled, feet and legs muffled; she looked 
was, breaking off? that is, whose wish it was?’ } $ like a Hindoo, or some of them nations; but 
“Both his and mine, as things were,” I re- she tripped round and frolicked, and run, and 
plied. ‘We both saw it necessary and best, as} slid, like a chicken. Her dog, Donna, zi-zied 
things were.” 3 a little, as he always does, when he first sets his 
‘**But he was terribly troubled.” fect on the snow; but Rose pitied him and 
“And so was I,” pain eoming over from that $ patted him, called him precious Donna; and 
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by-and-by he got over it a good deal; not soas; ‘More than satisfied! he thinks there never 
to hold ‘his head up though, and prick up his } was.such a young person as youare! He thinks 
ears, and dip his nose and head into the snow, ; your mother is the best person of her age, and 
and shake it off, and bark at it, and make Rose } that you are the best young person. He has 
laugh at everything he did, like our dog Rover. : told me so. He thinks everything of you! He 
Our dog Rover was the liveliest dog, after all; } ain’t sorry, no more’n I am, now, I guess, that 
and the child seemed to think so; but how she you ain’t going to marry that scrummage of a 
did love Donna! And, to be sure, it was a} Rosenvelt !”” 
han’some creater; a very han’some, affectionate} ‘That what, Mrs. Eaton?” 
creater. Wan’t it curious to see how my father; ‘‘That scrummage! This is what I allers call 
was taken with the child and the dog? how he ; him in my own mind, and did, for a long time 
watched all their moves; and seemed to like it, } before he went away; for he was forever scrum- 
when Rose took his large, wide hand in both } maging round under folks’. feet, and against 
her little. ones, and hung by it, looking up in 3 folks’ shoulders and elbows, trying to get up 
his face to talk to him, in her way that some- } something to make fun of. Er! I can’t bear 
how was like a woman’s and like a baby’s too? ‘ the sight or sound of him!’ And she verily 
She would tell me what she had got done to- looked as though she could not; as though she 
ward the dinner. She had got the pertaters were in veritable disgust toward him. ‘He 
and onions peeled, had got the squash ready, 3 made fun of me more times than he ever will 
the meat stuffed and in roasting. I shouldn’t ; again; for I’m sure of something, and one hint 
have got a roast for dinner to-day, when your 3 of it somewhere near his ear, will make him 
father and mother were both gone,” she added, : glad enough to be respectful. I don’t like Alice 
“only, I thought perhaps you would like it.”  § either, any too well, since she’s got so tangled, 

She looked at me with questioning eyes, over ; like, with him. She’s always been something 
her glasses, and I said, ‘Thank you, Mrs. Sof a flutter-budget; but since she’s got these 
Eaton.” 3 notions about him into her head, she’s a greater 
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“Land! don’t thank me/ I feel as though 1} trial to her mother, than anybody can begin to 
ought to do everything for you now, while I ; calculate. Folks thought Mrs. Bishop met with 


have the chance, to make up for old times, when } a terrible trial when Robin died; and so she 
I used to be so—I don’t know what—so cross} did! so she did, indeed! but it wouldn’t be 
to you. I don’t know what made me so cross! } strange in my mind, if she takes more comfort 


only a little while, just a few months ago, too! 
It seems like a dream, or something of that sort, 
to me, when I see you as you are now, and think 
how I ordered you round. I’m jest as ashamed 
as I can be.” 

‘Never mind that, Mrs. Eaton; I tried you; 
I was often turbulent and strong-willed ——” 

“Wall, you was! now——” 

“Now I have found my way into the light of 
day; then all was dark and uncertain to me. 
Others, many others, no doubt, are as much in 
the dark as I was, only they don’t know it as I 
did, feel it as I did; they keep still and so get 
no hurts as I did, are troubled by no hindrances, 
and barriers, as I was. So, as there was no one 
near to lead me, I was often discouraged, often 
impatient and hot-willed. And this,” I added, 
smiling to see how she sat with open mouth and 
strained eyes, to understand me, “this was very 
trying to you who wanted me to be as system- 
atic as the kitchen clock, and te my father who 
wanted me to be a lady. | But I can hardly say 
now that Iam sorry for it. . You have patience 
with me now——-” 

“Land! why shouldn’t I have, when———” 

“My father is satisfied with me now——” 

Vou. XXXVII.—29 





now, every day she lives, with her good, quiet, 
sensible son that’s gone, than she does with the 
uneasy, giddy, uncomfortable daughter that’s 
living, Folks don’t allers know which is best, 
to have friends dead, or to have ‘em alive.” 

I told her I guessed her head ached to-day, 
and that this made Rosenvelt and Alice seem a 
great deal, a great deal worse to her than they 
really were. They were 

‘Er! none of your charity about them, if you 
please, Anna!”’ forcing a laugh and rising to go. 
‘*My head. does ache to-day; and I’ve noticed 
that, the days when my head aches, I allers feel 
out of tune toward somebody, or other;. but this 
don’t prove that they don’t deserve to be out of 
tune with, you see, you see! But, I’ye scolded 
enough, for once, I s’pose. I s’pose I/d better 
go and see to my dinner, a great deal. I s’pose 
you ain’t very sorry to have me go, nother, 
sence I’m so uncharitable.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
The 27th, 
“I were take my stitches, iron to glossy 
smoothness the snowy linens, and lay them in 
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blue-white piles on the bed, the table, and all } that Kitty Thoream has asked him very prettily 
the chairs and cushions of the east chamber. I: to let her sew up all the rips in his gloves, and 
lay my housekeeping plans; think on the air of } he has promised her. Then he says, “Poh!” to 
comfort, order, refinement, and ennobling home $ vent the impatience that had suddenly super- 
oocupations I will shed.over all our rooms; think seded the frivolity. He wants to see her, he 
how I will keep myself clear of every action, } says; is homesick; wishes he had remained at 
even of every feeling that can hinder me, or Boscawen Plain; and this is the way it always 
drag me downward one step in the mountain § is with him—when he is in comfortable circum- 
way I am to climb toward holiness on earth, $ < stances, he never knows it, but in some way or 
holiness in heaven, and he at my side. I think 3 : other, cuts himself off from them: It would not 
ne new stain, or blow, of ever so slight sin, N * be strange if he were, any day, to start for the 
shall evermore be given to my soul, to mar, or } North, he and Leon; for Leon too is homesick. 

defile it any more. For this one thing do 1: To me he says, “I must write to you once 
know, with even greater certainty and clear-{ more, before you are quite lost to me. I have 
ness, that any stain or blow given to the soul, } heard on what day I am to be utterly bereaved. 
is and must, in a greater or less degree be there, N My sister, your mamma, blessed girl! told me 
to mar it, forever and forever. Penitence may $ in her letter to me at Charleston. She told me 
come, and the rain of many tears; the blood of 3 by what pet names the child calls you; with 
Christ may be, as it were, shed down upon us 3 : what kisses and embraces she cleaves to you. 

while we weep and pray; the tears and the} Oh! God! if I could but see one of those kisses! 

blood may so strengthen and cleanse us, that : and I might have seen them all, might have had 
we will no more commit sin to our dying day, } my ehare of them. The lips might have brought 
and thus are we forgiven; thus, that is, is sin $ straight to mine, the freshness and sweetness cf 
for the present and the future taken away from 3 yours, the calmness of yours. Her arms might 





us; but not the sin of the past. There it is; 
there to our dying day, is the stain and the scar 
of the old hurt on our souls. This I believe; 
so God forbid—with longings to die rather than 


live and give my soul any new harm, [ say— 
God forbid that I ever sin! that I ever take one 
step downward in the mountain life-path I am 
to ascend, and he, the blessed, the beloved one 


at my side. I mean Mayfield. The goodness 
that is in him, the love and desires he has to- 
ward heaven, beam out about him, like a crown 
of light upon the beloved, the beautiful head. 

He writes to me every few days; is happier, 
he says, than he has words to express; is thank- 
ful, happy, and humble even unto tears. He was 
never so happy in his labors; his people were 
never so dear to him; he looks forward with 
exultation to the time when he will, as it were, 
give them to his bride; and, as it were, give his 
bride to them. 

Beloved, good night. I say it to him. Not 
as I said it one sad night, many months ago, 
but with my life full of blessedness and love; 
full of blessedness because full of love; of love, 
not toward him only, but toward God, heaven, 
and all life. 

CHAPTER XLII. 
The 29th. 

Letrers came to mamma and me to-day, from 
Rosenvelt, at New Orleans. He told mamma 
who of their common acquaintances are bank- 
rupt, who are married, who are dead; told her 








have brought goodness, truth, peace from you, 
and laid them on me! But this is the cup I 
spilled on the ground. One only little drop is 
left; and this is that she kisses you, and, with 
her arms about you, her eyes on yours, calls 
you ‘precious!’ ‘darling!’ ‘blessed Anna!’ For 
the child is mine; nothing can wipe this out; it 
is my blood in her veins, warming her kisses 
and embraces. This is nothing to you; it never 
comes into your mind; nor would I bring it 
there, so as to make it anything to you, if I 
could by turning my hand. I know I would 
not now that you will so soon belong to another; 
but to me it is something of which I cannot for- 
bear writing, especially as it is so soon to be 
over. I shall allow myself no more of it, from 
the hour that gives you utterly to another. 
‘Anna, Anna, I am wretchedly cut up to- 
night! I’m nervous! ‘Sounds of the days that 
are no more’ fill the room like real voices; I 
shudder and am sick. I shudder thinking of 
poor, poor Clara, I am sick with my longing 
for the comfort of being where you are, of 
seeing you, hearing you, touching you; am 
sickest of all, thinking that this might have 
been, if I had but listened to the two voices, 
yours, dear girl, and the accordant one of my 
own sense of right, of what was truly manly; 
believing that if I had had the courage to do 80, 
I should this hour have been a man and not a 
coward and craven; that, this hour, sitting by 
your side, I should have been looking even at 
the mournful past, as if it were the face of & 
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forgiving friend. I could have had comfort in girl, if those women will be where you are, in 
the present; could have opened my heart wide; ’ heaven.” 
(a thing I have done but once or twice these § N 

ten years, ) and let all my best thoughts, all my § ; 

love and gratitude be poured out toward you, $ Philadelphia, April 26tk 
dear, and toward the Great One who had saved : ‘He torments me to pieces!” wrote Alice, ir 
me out of my poisoned pool of lies, the moment ; a letter that came to-day. ‘Laughs at every- 
I consented to be saved. I could have been for- 3 thing! that is, if there is anything that can be 
ever at peace with this memory that is now, } laughed at. If there isn’t, he's sober, sits sober 
and is to be forever, a devouring flame to me. : with his arms on the arms of his chair, and 
God help me! And yet, elinging to my refuge $ every tip of every finger on one hand, evenly 
of lies, as I am doing, I have no right to say, ; set against every tip of every finger on the other 
God help me. I have no right to speak to Him } hand: still as if he were a monument, his mind 
or to you, or to hold up my face to the sky, the } on that hideous secret; or, I can’t help thinking 
hills, so long as I cling to this refuge of lies. bee whenever I see him sitting so long in this 
Only, to God and to you I do not lie; this gives ; manner. Heigho!—a real fretful heigho! one of 
me the assurance to speak to you and to Him; ; : the most fretful heighos you ever heard from me. 
only, only, I remember you said once thatevery} ‘‘To-day, Cataraugus (did you ever hear such 
sin against another, every sin against our own ; a queer, homely name for a kitten? He gave 
souls, is a sin against God; that it is in this; it to ours, and she’s a little white and black 
way we sin against God, wronging the souls} beauty. Or, I think she’s a beauty. He can’t 
and bodies He has given us, wronging the souls g bear anything but gray or Maltese color. He 
and bodies He has given others. And I sup-$ says sensible, fine-looking kittens wear gray 
pose it is so. I suppose I am thoroughly ac- } fur, just as sensible, fine-looking women wear 
eursed. I feel so to-night, at any rate. I feel} ; ; gray dresses; and this vexed me, of course; for 
as though hell were wide open for me. But } I know of one lady, and so do you, who almost 
this suffering would never have come, if charity ; always wears gray or drab dresses; I know of 
had abounded there at Boscawen Plain, and 3 another who will never wear them, if she can 
He keeps bringing home one gray, or 
profess to be, followers of Christ. Iknow this! } drab, or brown thing after another, to me, 
It took not only my own selfishness, pride, and} splendid fabrics! rich enough to stand alone, 
pusillanimity, but the uncharitableness, also, the trying to find something that will suit me. I 
foolishness, and narrow-mindedness of others, $ : shad two splendid silks, one drab and the other 
to bring me where I am, into this suffering and } : fawn-color, made up while we were in New 
utter confusion as to life; to work out this my } York; I put them on and tried to wear them; 
utter and perhaps final damnation. Nothing i in } but I felt exactly as if I was a mummy, or nun, 
me would have led me where I am, if I had not } : or Shaker; I was ashamed of myself; I didn’t 
been also driven by the deadly tongue. Only, know what to do with my arms, and was so 
God, or somebody, or something, help me! for, ; awkward! Oh! dear me! I pulled them off 
when I said pretty much this same thing to you } quick enough, the moment we got home to our 
once, I remember you said that the tongues were } chambers; and he laughed, and couldn’t help 
sinful enough, but that this belonged to those } it, to see me scramble so; but he was a little 
who wielded them; to you it belonged to be a} vexed too; he scolded me alittle. It’s strange! 
woman; to me it belonged to be a man; to us 3 im rose-colors, especially if the fabrics suit me, 
both it belonged to be valiant and true, as if; I am often in a little tremor of delight. I could 
there were no narrow, uncharitable hearts, no } kiss myself; I do kiss my arms, sometimes—all 
darting tongues. This is, of course, true; and} which I tell you, to show you what I am and 
God, or something, or somebody, help me! I can’t help being—although, I suppose, I needn’t 
wish He would excommunicate those women } have said it all par parenthese.) I was going to 
with the tongues though! I wonder if He won't} tell you that to-day Cataraugus scratched my 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


elsewhere, as it ought; if people were what they ; help it. 


do something of the sort. If they go on hissing 
and thrusting their tongues until death comes 
and stills them, I wonder if they will go to 
heaven, as they are expecting to. 
get in there, I wonder what sort of a seat will 
be given them. I wonder if it will be at God’s 
right hand where Christ is. I wonder, blessed 





hand, (on the very back of it, where it shows 
every minute,) and he laughs; laughs now, 
where he sits; does nothing but laugh, every 


If they do ‘ time he looks at the red lines an inch long, and 


at me, to see how ashamed I am, how I hide 
them, and pout, and scold. And this afterneon, 
when I was out in the garden walk, looking 
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to see how the pinks grow every day, (and I 
wanted to get out of his way, too, although I 
thought and told him that poor Cataraugus 
would have to take it, if he didn’t do the other 
thing that he does, set his finger-tips together, 
&e.,) but what do you think he did and made 
me do? I heard him yawn, a great long yawn; 
then he rattled the chairs together, on his way 
out; then he came, his whole face merry even 
then, thinking that he was going to plague me; 
got hold of my hand—the scratched one, so that 
it hurt me—and then he ran and took me 
after him, as fast as I could possibly run, doing 
my best, running my fastest, awkwardest, out 
through the yard, and down the sidewalk, 
almost to Mr. Quimby’s, before he stopped; I, 
of course, doing my best to stop myself, pull- 
ing back, trying to brace my feet, and saying, 
*Don’t! don’t! do behave!’ he looking back as 
he ran, to see me scrawling after, and saying 
that he was behaving! And | thought he was! 
I was really angry! I didn’t forgive him, and 
wouldn’t, for a long time. The way he teased 
me and asked me to forgive him, (it was his 
tormenting way,) made me the more determined 
I wouldn’t. 

“T’m afraid of him; I don’t dare to stir, I’m 
having such a nice time, now he’s still, to write 
my letter. He is by the west window, not look- 
ing out, sober, looking at his finger-tips, as he 
holds them together. I don’t dare to let him 
know that I am noticing how still he is; I don’t 
dare to move in my chair; for he’ll come out of 
the stillness, and, as Mrs. Eaton says, ‘tackle’ 
me if I do anything to——now, mercy on me! 
he has caught my eye! he yawns, (one of his 
made yawns; half his yawns are made; did they 
use to be?) now he is singing, 

“<Tf he’s gone, let him go, let him sink, let htm swim; 
’Tis I can do without him, so if he’s gone, farewell! him.’ 
He repeats, ‘So if he’s gone, farewell him,’ and 
laughs, looking at my face, I have no doubt. 
’Tis one of the scraps that I sing now and then, 
you remember; silly as can be; I always knew 
it was silly, but it was smart too, and in some 
of my moods I liked to sing it and do now. How 

the man laughs! he—— 

“He left off laughing, when he found that I 
didn’t stop for him, drew a piece of paper off his 
table and began tearing it to pieces, looking 
down on it, as if it was a thoughtful ‘business; 
and by-and-by he said, “You were graceful this 
afternoon, running. I don’t believe I ever saw | 
you quite so graceful; I advise you to run so, 
often.’ 

‘Run so, often! Did you ever hear the like 
out of a man’s head, Anna? I tried not to stop 


writing; tried not to let my face change; but, I 
suppose, he saw that I was half-amused, half- 
vexed; for he laughed and laughed; it seemed 
as though he would never be done; he laughed 
the more, seeing how it worked me up. Wouldn’t 
you think he’d be ashamed? 

“‘ Later.—I stopped and asked him if he wasn’t 
ashamed to do nothing but laugh and make fun 
of Leon or me, from morning till night? (He 
was turning Leon’s ears wrong side out then, 
laying them back on his head, so that they would 
stay so, and laughing to see how queer he looked, 
how ashamed he was.) Wasn’t he ashamed, I 
repeated, to do nothing but laugh, from morning 
till night? I didn’t think it would touch him; 
; but, for some reason, it did. He threw all his 
bits of paper out the window and said, Yes, he 
was! It was a miserable life to live! No one 
could be a man, living such a life! The fact 
was, he must go into business again! And then 
he said he would have no stirring motive for 
that, probably no interest in it, since he had 
property enough without it. Heigho! he said, 
heigho! this was a stupid world. He said he 
thought we’d better go traveling; we’d better 
$ go to New York, stay there through May, and 
® then go off by Niagara and Canada way. He 
: could think of nothing else to do, he said. I 
3 was sorry to hear him say it, I am so lonesome 
3 traveling away from home, where mother is; 
$ but it ds dull here. I don’t blame him for want- 
ing to go; but, the discouraging thing about it, 
is, that when we are traveling, he yawns, calls 
it ‘an old story to him,’ gets tired as he can 
be, and out of tune. To Canada will be a new 
; route, and this is why he wants to go there. I 
think that old secret troubles him. I asked 
Mrs. Eaton, one day, carelessly as I could, if 
she had found out anything more than she told 
us, one time? She gave her head that ugly, 
ross toss of hers, and said she had found out 
wll about it. “Good! then she must tell me,’ I 
¢ said. ‘Hum! it was something it wouldn’t do 
’me much good to hear! or give me any great 
pleasure! It was something she should tell 
everybody else, before she should tell me!’ I 
asked her if she liked Horace. ‘No!’ she said; 
and that was all I could get out of her then. 
Another time, when I told her she should tell 
me why she didn’t like him, she said he had 
plagued her enough to make anybody hate him; 
Sand there was something else; but this some- 
thing she should never tell me. She should tell 
everybody else before she should tell me! Isn't 
this provoking, when it is the only thing in the 
world I want to know? 

“Your father and-mother seem contented; it 
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is a sight worth looking at, to go in there and ; brooks, and violets blue and white, like the 
see how contented they look. When I said so New England violets, growing beside them. 
to them both, one day, with my tears rising to 3 Rose gathered a handful; was very still and 
choke me, (because I haven’t the same content,) 3 $ grave doing so, and did not say what she was 
they said they had reason to be contented. They 3 gathering them for. Now she sits on a low 
had a pleasant home; and you and your happy 3 S cushion beside me and twines them into three 
lot to think of; had your visit and the child’s— $ beautiful little wreaths; and Donna watches 
as they called Rose—to look forward to, and so her with his bright eyes. She parts his curls 
on. They praised you, as they have reason to. ; and puts them back, that he may see without 
I say this now without envy. Once I thought : obstruction; but if he tries to have a part with 
you were more noble than I was, more calm and ; her, as in most things she allows him, she says 
dignified, because you were richer, and were $ gravely, ‘No, little Donna. Donna mustn’t. 
going to be the wife of such a man as Horace N Donna don’t know what this is for; he don’t 
seemed to me to be, and I envied you. NowI : know that the men are dead that wrote those 
am a great deal richer than you, I suppose, and $ books, and he mustn’t do anything about it. 
have him for my husband; but it all turns to $ Poor little Donna don’t know!” 
nothing, because I, in my own heart and life, The beloved head bends low in the completest 
am so tossed and jumbled! I try to get over : abstraction, over the books, pamphlets, and 
this; I ery; once I tried to do as you told me$ $ manuscripts with which his wide table and the 
to do—to pray. But it don’t seem to me to : chair beside him are spread and piled. ‘‘The 
amount to anything. The prayer seems to me $ § beloved head,” I said, one time, months ago, I 
to come back and lodge in my heart and sink it } remember, believing that I already knew the 
more and more. I am afraid it is because my full tenderness and comfort of the words. Since 
prayers are so selfish and mean. I’m afraid— 3 then the head has come many, many times to 
I know that I don’t pray for the sake of being 3 my bosom to rest, when it was weary; when it 
inwardly better, so much as for the sake of 3 was not weary, to dream its dream of love and 
being inwardly and outwardly happier. Alas! { comfort; my heart has many, many times been 
alas! alas!” N S filled even to aching with thankfulness, with 
N S blessings on the head so resting, and now I can 
CHAPTER XLIV. 3 conceive no greater love, no higher blessedness 
May 2nd. < —especially, as God has all the time been near 
We were riding out Laurel Hill way to-day, ; us both, to exalt the sentiment, to make it fit to 
where there are hills like the dear New England § lie at the earthly heart, on the earthly head, 
hills, little brooks like the dear New England $ : because fit to lie at His feet. 
s 
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Two quiet landscapes hanging on the wall— 
A table under them whereon I write; 


THE DREAM. 
RESPLENDENT halls roofed o’er with gem-set blue, 
Frescoed with silvery mimicry of frost; 
Great gorgeous windows, with their crimson glass 
By golden sashes in rich fretwork crossed; 
A fountain of sweet waters, sending out a sound 
Of soothing melody, subdued and low; 
toe, moon-Iike lamps chained to the vaulted roof, 
P g¢ all splendor to a mellow glow; 
Long galleries of paintings, sculptury. and books, 
Conservatories of rare fruits and flowers; 
Bird-haunted corridors, where steps lead up 
In pearl-laid beauty to the splendid towers. 
Grand forests dimly stretching to the Northern sky; 
A river trailing smoothly from the West, 
An emblem of the years that rippled by 
In deep, still happiness, and peace, and rest. 
THE REALITY. 
A low-roofed cabin, shaded by great elms, 
Tts windows, dim and narrow, draped with white; 


A brown canary chirping from his cage 
An unaffected song of swect content; 
Milk-white and crimson roses in a vase, 
Filling the room with their delicious scent; 


Bold mountains frowning up against the sky; 
Rich cornfields rustling on the meadow’s breest ; 
A streamlet rushing down the echoing glen, 
Now wild, now calm, a type of Life’s unrest. 





Plain, bare Reality! devoid of all 
The glorious imagery I see in dreams, 

As sunset burnished towers prove grim and black 
After the fading of the golden beams. 


And yet this stern simplicity—this life— 
So real and true in all its toilsome ways— 
Hath interludes of gladness, while its strife 
But urges on the soul to gentler days. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. MARTYR. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Mrs. Ricutnas was one of the most perfect g Miss Eleanor, as the case might be, left to re- 
specimens of the race of martyrs that it is pos-{ cover her spirits as best she could. It all 
sible to imagine. The early Christians living { sprang from Amelia’s interest in them—yet 
in catacombs, and perishing by all manner of ; they were not grateful. 
tortures, were nothing in comparison; Saint § “I know they are not,” she would say, with 
Laurence smiling on his gridiron fell far short : tears in her eyes, ‘‘but I am supported by the 
of her: and, as for the lesser lights, they dis- § 3 consciousness of having done my duty; one day 
appeared completely when their claims were set $ : they will thank me for it.” 
up in juxtaposition to those of Mrs. Richings. | She was a woman full of sympathies and in- 

Yet no one would ever have thought that she $ stincts; she recognized a bad spirit immediately 
had any special necessity to cultivate martyr- ; by a peculiar shiver, no matter how charming 
dom, had she not asserted her claims so loudly $ 3 might be the mortal shape in which it was wrap- 
there was no possibility of believing that she} ; ped. Such a nose as she had! Externally it 
could be deceived. She brought something $ was ordinary enough, a little too long, perhaps, 
more than talent to her aid—it required posi- 3 but its power of detecting odors was beyond be- 
tive genius to have reached the rank that she 3 lief. She could tell when Eleanor’s beau had 
had attained, and she wore her thorns with so been drinking before he got fairly into the hall; 
much grace, betraying her sufferings by such 3} she would sniff until her father asked what was 
a patient, heart-broken smile, that to watch her the matter, and she was forced, in spite of the 
was quite a study. ¢ pain it gave her, to tell him the truth. 

She had been an elder daughter, and one 3 She smelt out the novels that the girls hid 
after another of the younger olive branches had } 3 away for Sunday reading—she scented their 
dropped off to flourish into trees on their own ; love letters, no matter how deep the drawer in 
account: but the fair Amelia lingered. Why, ¢ which they might be secreted—she recognized 
it would have been hard to say, for she had : the odor of cigars on their mantillas, when they 
been rather a pretty girl, although of the die- } $came in from a walk, where they had no busi- 
away order. She had ruled her father—not } ness to meet gentlemen: in short, she tormented 
with a rod of iron, oh! no—with the martyr’s ; them to the utmost extent, as was her duty, and 
sceptre, which is more potent by far. $ wore her martyr-smile all the time. 

Her sisters were ungrateful creatures, after Finally Eleanor made a secret marriage—at 
all the care she told of having bestowed upon $ least she supposed it was such—but not an hour 
them, for they laughed at her behind her back, § after the ceremony, her father was informed of 
and called her by a variety of names, which ; it by Amelia, and turned his daughter out-of- 
would have looked very badly written in her } doors in consequence—the martyr standing by 
baptismal register. Yet they all stood in awe ’ dissolved in tears. 
of her; it was not her scolding which they } $ The other sisters did somewhat better; but 
dreaded, any one of them was her match in} ‘at last, luckily for those who were growing up, 
that—but her martyr-sigh—her injured look—} Amelia had an admirer on her own account. 


the saint-like forbearance with which she ap-{ Mr. Richings was a widower, with an only 


‘ 

,» pealed to her father—her very composure form- f daughter, a pretty child of twelve, and, beside 
ing such a contrast to their rage, that it alone ; that household attraction, he possessed a com- 

would have gained the victory. : fortable income. He detected in Amelia a re- 
So Amelia ruled them while she remained at 3 ‘ semblance to the “dear departed”—no widower 

home. It was strange too with what difficulty § ever made love to a woman that he did not see 

those girls found husbands. Lovers they had } in her some likeness to his lost Clarissa! 

in abundance, but Amelia was very prudent;} He wooed and won the interesting Amelia, 

she inquired so closely into the antecedents of and bore her away to grace his own domicil. 

the suitor, that her father would take the alarm, } The bevy of married sisters never ceased to 


N 


the cavalier be dismissed, and Miss Caroline, or } congratulate the younger oues upon the escape 
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they had had; peal somehow before Amelia had } Of. course when vows and expostulations were 
been gone three months, the willful Eleanor was} of no avail, Mr. Richings proposed having the 
restored to her father’s favor. picture removed, but to that the martyr would 

The martyr prophesied that the whole family } : by no means consent. The portrait was left, 
would go to ruin when her tender care was re- } ‘ and, during the years which followed, there was 
moved, but they seemed to get along after a} ‘ never a day that it was not made a subject of 


fashion; and their father was occasionally as- } : 
tonished at the harmony which had prevailed § 
among his flock since Eleanor had retursed | 
home. But she, silly girl, was no martyr, st 
did not know how to bear the honor of attend- ; 
ing to the house, and leave somebody else to do 
the work—she spoiled her little sisters, petted 
her brothers: altogether there was a change. 
But we have nothing farther to do with the} 
quiet household, so let us follow Amelia as by 
far the most important person in the family. 
Mr. Richings looked forward to a vast deal 
of happiness, for, since the death of his wife, 
his house had been lonely enough, and he felt } 
that His little daughter needed more care than } 
he knew how to give her. , 
Little Marian was delighted with her new 
mother; Amelia was pleased with her house, 





charmed to find herself at the head of an estab- 
lishment, so they trod on velvet for a time. 

But the martyr could not be quiet long. The 
first blow she felt called upon to receive was 


given. by the portrait of the first wife. It had 
been sent away to have the frame repaired, and 
was not returned until several weeks after her 
marriage. Mr. Richings naturally ordered it } 
hung in the place it had always occupied, over } 
the back parlor mantle. : 
Amelia stood by him while he superintended } 
the operation. The servants left the room— § 
Mr. Richings turned and addressed his wife. 3 
She neither saw nor heard—she had sunk } 3 
into a chair, and was gazing at the pleasant } 





torment to the husband. 

Did Mr. Richings venture to disagree with 
her in opinion, she looked despairingly at. the 
likeness of the former Mrs. Richings and sighed. 
If company were present, she struck an attitude 
of such intense suffering before it, that they 
secretly decided her husband must be a fearful 
brute. She talked at it—she wept in front of 
it—she sighed under it—she made it the promi- 
nent thorn in her martyr’s wreath, and pricked 
herself with it for all the world to see. 

The servants in the house were displaced— 


: the furniture was altered—always at her desire, 


yet in every change she found a subject of dis- 
tress. Once completed, it had been done at 
her husband’s instigation, she had seen that he 
wished it, although he had not spoken! She 
knew that the contrast between his past and 
present life was painful; he wanted to remove 
every object that could, in any way, remind 
him of the happiness of former years. 

Then she dropped a few tears into her em- 
broidered handkerchief, gazed despairingly at 
the portrait, and arranged the wreath so as to 
make its thorns more apparent. 

Once settled in her new home, she took Miss 
Marian in hand—she determined to take charge 
of the child’s education herself. Now the girl 
was an affectionate, high-spirited little creature, 
quite heart-broken at a harsh word, and really 
s needing more encouragement and sympathy than 
children in general, 

Mrs. Richings fitted up a chamber next her 


face which looked so kindly down upon her.} own for a school room—lined it with black 
Gradually the patient smile settled over Ame- ; boards—established there a stately book-case, 
lia’s face; the eyelids drooped with a weight of} filled with all sorts of overpowering volumes— 
unshed tears; her look and attitude were full of § procured globes, philosophical apparatus, and 
uncomplaining misery. : had everything on as complete a scale as if she 


‘My dear!” Mr. Richings said, in alarm. 3 
She sighed, but did not move. g 
“Are you ill?” he asked. 

Resignation and distress struggled together: 
upon her face. She seemed swallowing soho 
that nearly choked her, and it was some time $ 
before she found voice to reply. N 

‘“‘Not at all—do not notice me! I shall be 
better soon.” 


had been going to fit several stout, growing boys 
for college. 

Poor Marian was frightened half to death the 
very first time she entered the apartment. She 
knew how to read and write, could spell toler- 
3 ably well, had learned her French alphabet, and 
’ read any quantity of stories. 

Mrs. Richings examined her in her most criti- 
eal style; and, when she had concluded, shook 


At last the secret came out. She felt as if } her head in such a melancholy way, that Marian 
the portrait watched and upbraided her—she ; 3 was fully impressed with the idea that she must 
should. never be to her dear husband what that $ 3 be the most ignorant and abandoned little wretch 
woman had been! } in existence. 
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But her new mother was very kind—she was { word ‘*have” emphasized so as to make it equi- 
satisfied to see how completely the child was } valent to take. 
erushed. She delivered a beautiful discourse, “I should be sorry to intrude, my dear——” 
worthy of a lecture room; and Mr. Richings, en- “TI have no secrets,’’ Amelia said. ‘Did you 
tering before the close, was puzzled and struck } think I had? Oh! believe me, my dearest wish 
with great admiration—not being able to make ; is to make my husband happy.” 
head or tail of the speech, made it seem still «‘My dear friend, I never doubted it!” 
more wonderful. He was more fully impressed ‘I know the prejudice against step-mothers,” 
than ever with the belief that his wife was a3 she went on, wiping away a tear; ‘‘but I mean 
remarkable woman; while Marian stood in the; to do my duty! I think Marian loves me; I 
middle of the room, where her mother had sta- } wish her to, for she is his child. May I say 
tioned her, not daring to stir for her life, and; mine, too? May 1?” 
as much edified as if the lady had discoursed She extended her hands, and looked so im- 
Sanscrit for her benefit. ploringly at Mrs. Gray, that the old lady was 
~The next day the teaching began in earnest. ; quite confused. 

Marian’s time was measured by rule, and each “T am glad you feel so,” .she said, ‘‘it is 
moment had its particular occupation. The: pleasant to meet a woman who knows so well 
child was crammed, lectured, sighed at, wept ; her duty.” 

over, until she was fairly dizzy, and began to “T understand,” sighed Amelia; ‘“you cannot 
wonder nobody had ever told her what an un- $ love me—it is natural!” 

natural monster she was. Mrs. Gray expostulated; the martyr aftitude 

There was a high stool of penance, a dunce? came in play at once. The visitor scarcely 
cap, a small ferile—before the first week was ? knew what to answer, and she turned to Marian, 
over, Marian had essayed each in turn. She $ who had not dared stir from her seat. 

‘was not scolded—Mrs. Richings was no vulgar “Well, my little pet, won’t you speak to 
step-mother! She pleaded with the child, she } grandma?” 

told her what sacrifices she was daily making, “T beg, I entreat,” said Amelia, while Marian 
she shed rivers of tears, and heaved tempests of ¢ shook her head mournfully, and hid her tears 
sighs. among her French verbs. ‘‘This is her hour 

The mother of Mr. Richings’ first wife was ; of silence. May I beg you not to interrupt it?” 
living in the same city, and came often to visit “Her what?’ returned the old lady, facing 
them. She was a charming old lady, deeply ; her with her keen, gray eyes. 
attached to her grandchild, and quite pre- “You will object, I have no doubt, but I think 
pared to like her son-in-law’s new wife for his 3 it well to discipline children; from three to four 
sake. Marian is not allowed to speak.” 

Amelia was gentleness itself. But neverany{ Mrs. Gray said never a word. She had too 
human being saw the two together, that he did much sense to do it before the child: besides, 
not decide that the elder female had done the $ she had determined not in any way to interfere. 
younger some great wrong, which she endured} You object—you disapprove!” cried Amelia. 
with the most Christian forbearance. “You will think me a monster—a child that I 

One day, when the lessons had been in force } love as my own life! Oh! yes, of course, I am 
about two weeks, Mrs. Gray went to the house} wrong! Speak, little Marian—call me a mon- 
when Amelia was occupied with her daughter ° ster, too.” 
in the school'room. Feeling that she might | She wept so tragically that the child was 
take the liberty, the lady went up stairs and § quite frightened, and cried aloud. Mrs. Gray 
entered the chamber unannounced. looked from one to the other in utter bewilder- 
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Marian was seated on the high stool in the 3 ment. 
centre of the room, studying her French verbs; ‘My dear Amelia,” she said, ‘<I have never 
and Amelia was glancing reproachfully at her } thought of blaming you, believe me. I will not 
from over a book that looked marvelously like 3 intrude upon your school hours, it cannot be 
a novel. She rose to receive her guest in a very } pleasant for you. Come and see me to-morrow. 
injured manner. 3 Good-bye.” 

“T thought I might run up stairs,” said Mrs.; She kissed Marian and went away, trying to 
Gray, apologetically. ® put aside the unpleasant thoughts that would 

“T never receive visitors in this room,” Ame- : creep into her mind. 
lia replied, in a plaintive tone; ‘‘but, of course, $ When she was gone Amelia dried her tears, 
you have the right to come, if you please” —the leaving a trace about the eyelids for her hus- 





wore. 
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band’s benefit. Marian had her face buried in 
her apron, and was still sobbing away from a 
vague sense ef wretchedness,” 

‘«Marian,” said her step-mother, “dry your 
eyes; this is the hour for silence, not for tears. 
By way of punishment, go and stand in the 


corner, and hold this beaks arm’s length until 


I give you leave to move.’ 


§ who had known her mother well, and would love 
’ the child for her sake. 

3 Amelia devoted herself still more to society, 
by way of having a little relaxation after such 
$ close confinement with her darling child. Her 
’ husband did not interfere with her peculiar 
tastes; for the least opposition brought on such 
; an attack of tears, sighs, and mute reproaches, 


Of course the child obeyed. If anybody thinks } that he was glad, as any wise man would have 
the penance a slight one, let him try it for ; been, to let her alone. 


twenty minutes or so! 
The pleasant torture was over at last. Mr. 
Richings came home, saw the tear-stains, re- 


ceived the impression that his mother-in-law 


_ Was a jealous, fault-finding old woman, and 
blamed his daughter in consequence. 

Mrs. Richings told her step-danghter daily 
how grateful and happy she ought to be, and 


the child tried very hard, but could only reach $ 


a stage where she felt deeply her own turpitude 
without knowing how to remedy it. 

By the time she had been blessed with her 
new parent for about a year and a half, nobody 
would have recognized the child. She had grown } 
a pale, timid, little thing, fully impressed with § 
the idea that she was a pocket edition of origi- 
nal sin, and her mother, an angel of mercy, sent 
to reclaim her from perdition. 

She had her day school and her Sunday- 
school. On common occasions, Mrs. Richings 
taught the ordinary bianches of education; and 
on the Lord’s day she poured down the child’s 
throat such a flood of orthodox belief, utter de- 
pravity, eternal suffering, brimstone lakes, and 
legion-hearted imps, that the little girl was 
afraid of her own shadow. 

Some way, Mr. Richings had gained the idea 
that Marian was a child who needed constant 
watching—secretive and very difficult to under- 
stand. The girl felt that she was blamed, and 
that made her more timid: 80,'on the whole, 
though she might possess a model step-mother, 
the little sinner’s life was by no means a para- 
dise. 

At last, Mrs. Gray found a way of aiding her. 
She did not venture to plead for the child, but 
she declared that Amelia’s health was failing, 
she needed relaxation, Marian must be sent tq 
school. 

Mr. Richings agreed at once, and, though the 
martyr wept piteously, she consented, very glad 
in secret, for she had long been heartily tired 
of the whole affair. 
to death. If her parents thought her so bad, 
what would strangers think? But Mrs. Gray 
encouraged her, fairly out-manceuvred the mar- 


tyr, and had Marian sent to the school of a lady § 


Marian was terrified half * 


Amelia was a consistent church-goer, very 

: strict in her ideas of female propriety, and she 

3 weeded her circle again and again. It was 

astonishing how much she found that was 

3 Wrong in women who had never been blamed. 

; Not that she boldly announced her doubts, that 

? was never her way; but she could express more 

by a smile than common mortals in an ava- 
lanche of words; ruin a reputation by lifting 

3 her eye-brows, more effectually than a thousand 

$ horrible stories from ordinary lips would have 

* done. 

$ Few ladies liked Amelia; but among gentle- 

: men she was really a favorite. She talked well, 

* listened admirably, appealed to their judgment 

in such a pretty way, that they were charmed; 

to say nothing of the hold she gained over the 
wisest by artful flatteries, which only a woman 
knows exactly how and where to administer. 

Into the bargain, they pitied her; and when a 

man begins to sympathize with a woman it is 

all up with him! Though Richings seemed a 

pleasant man, it was so evident that something 

lay below; for, of course, in the presence of her 
visitors Amelia did the martyr in her most ex- 
cruciating style. 

Strangers were treated to the subdued smile, 
the trembling voice, the sudden relapses into 
thought after moments of gniety; then, as they 
became better acquainted, followed the by-play 
before the portrait; then the little shiver at her 
husband’s entrance, the implicit obedience, the 
abject slavishness which it was apparent was 
$ ; Wearing away her. very life. 

; Amelia liked the society of intellectual men; 
poets and philosophers were always to be found 
at her reunions; and, as she gave them delicious 

’ little suppers, besides flattering their vanity, of 


course they adored her. 
So the years passed on, and Amelia acquired 


the position she had always desired—she was 

¢ considered a remarkable woman, and a great 
; patroness of art and literature. 

All that Mr. Richings liked well enough, and 

he was very fond of his wife; but, nevertheless, 

‘he was often exceedingly uncomfortable, with- 

out knowing why—the martyr tormented him 
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so adroitly that he was always convinced that; Amelia cast down her eyes and sighed, raised 
it was himself who was to blame. 3 them to the portrait, and evidently struggled 
Marian returned home at intervals, but was 3 with inward trial; while Stafford sat, not able to 
always glad to get back to school. She felt } understand what was wrong, yet with the vague 
quite guilty, but still she could not love her $ consciousness that the lady was in some way 
step-mother. She was growing a tall girl, and : suffering the keenest torture, and the gentle- 
it was not pleasant to be treated so much like a} manly, pleasant husband was, at the bottom, a 
child, nor agreeable to be forced to cling to her } tyrant and monster. 
‘pig tails” and short dress, which gave her ‘‘You were reading something to my wife,” 
very much the appearance of a growing Shang- ; Mr. Richings said; ‘don’t let me interrupt you. 
hai fowl. ¢1 am not very intellectual, still I can enjoy a 
So five years went by. Amelia was now an { good article, if you will allow me.” 
admirably preserved woman of thirty-six,show-} ‘There can be no objection,” Amelia said, 
ing remarkably well by lamp light, dressing} hastily, in a trembling, terrified way which 


with excellent taste, and sleek and smooth as a} made Charles feel quite guilty—of what he. 


black cat—in fact, people who did not like her; didn’t know. ‘There is no secret, Mr. Rich- 
always averred that she reminded them of that } ings, of course not.” 
uncertain animal. “«My dear, I never supposed there was.” 

About this time there was joined to her coterie “No, oh! no. You can hear it if you wish— 
a young lawyer of great promise, toward whom 3 only an essay. I am sure it will bore you.” 
Amelia was especially attracted, and whom it: ‘Not in the least, believe me.” 
was her pleasure to constitute the favorite of} ‘Oh! I beg—I entreat! I know it is selfish 
the time. is me to allow myself any little pleasure. I 

Charles Stafford was really a superior man, ; will give all up, indeed I will. Nobody shall 
as young men go, but of course he liked to be 3 be distressed on my account!” 
petted and made much of, so he became a} Mr. Richings could only pass it off as best he 
frequent visitor, and believed Amelia all that ; might; and Stafford was convinced that Amelia 
was charming. 3 was afraid of her_life; that in secret her husband 

As might have been expected, not many weeks } bullied her and abused her for entertaining her 
passed before the whole programme of martyr- ; ‘intellectual friends.” 
dom was displayed before him, and he was quite Some one called on business, and Mr. Rich- 
shocked to see how his fair friend suffered. ; ings went up to his library. 

One evening he had called, at Amelia’s re-$ «You may go on now,” Amelia said, with a 
quest, to read her a paper he had written for $ distressing sigh. .‘‘Please go on, Mr. Stafford.” 
some professional magazine—there was no sub- : ‘*But you look quite ill.” 
ject in which she was not interested. In the} ‘No; I am always well! Don’t notice me— 
midst of it Mr. Richings’ step was heard in the } remember that. No matter how I look, never 
hall. § heed it—all is well with me.” 

Charles looked up—resigned despair so cole; “Mr. Richings does not fancy books and 
lapsed Amelia’s features that he could not go} literary pursuits, I judge,” he said. 
on from sheer distress. He sat, staring quite: ‘‘You heard him say he did,” she replied, 
blankly at her until her husband came in, spoke } adjusting the martyr smile; “he often says he 
affectionately tothe wife, and greeted him with ; does.” 
the utmost cordiality. She looked so fixedly at the portrait, in such 

Still the subdued agony quivered in every } an agonized way, that Stafford could not resist 
muscle and line of the martyr’s face. Mr. } asking whose it was. 

Richings saw that he had done something} ‘Mr. Richings’ first wife,” she faltered out. 
wrong; he could not exactly tell how he had: ‘*They were very happy together; she was 
erred; hut that he had was evident. lovely woman—not a weak, poor thing like 

‘*My creaking boots make you nervous,” he $ me.” 
said; ‘‘I quite forgot to change them, but I will “You do yourself injustice,” Stafford replied ; 
now.” “when you are the admiration of all who know 

“Not on my account,” she replied, plain- { you 
tively, “I beg you will not; I can bear it very} “Can that bring happiness?” she sighed. 
well.” “Can the world’s praises still the heart? 

“This wife of mine is all nerves,” Richings} Hush! Mr. Stafford, we tread on forbidden 
said, playfully, to their guest. 3 ground. These are subjects on which I never 
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allow myself even to think. Go on with your 
article—oblige me, please.” 

Stafford obeyed, thinking her words a little 
overstrained; but, believing that to be a 
woman’s way, and so convinced that she was 
superior to the generality of her sex, that he 
would never have ventured to consider her 
silly or affected. 

A few years after Marian returned from 
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kept her dancing so constantly that she had no 
time for conversation, and Charles never danced. 

But he knew Mrs. Gray very well—she had 
i been a friend of his mother, so took an interest 
;in the young man; and one night at her house 
; he met Marian. 

The three spent a delightful evening, and the 
consequence was, that Stafford fell.deeply in 
love with the young girl. To Amelia’s surprise 





school. She was now nearly eighteen, and her { he asked for her the next time he called, and, 
father decided that it was time for her to be a3 ’ before long, the martyr’s quick eyes discovered 
woman. Of course his wife consented—she did the truth. 

everything in a proper manner. Marian had a; What she felt no morta? will ever know, but 
party, looked very pretty, but went crying to} the cat’s claws were carefully hidden. I do not 
bed; for Amelia had made her feel just as guilty } mean to insinuate that she loved Stafford, or that 
and wicked as she used to do in her childish ; she would have been guilty of any wrong; but a 
days, besides convincing three-quarters of the : woman such as I am describing is worse than a 


company that her step-daughter tortured and 
insulted her in every way possible. 


Going into society was not the pleasant thing $ 


Marian had expected. She held confidential 
talks with her grandmother, but the old lady 
eould not help her, for Amelia would allow no 
one but herself to go out with the girl. 

She petted her a great deal, as far as words 
went, dressed her too richly for her age, in 
spite of expostulations, and made her own attire 
plainer than ever before. 

Of course people said, ‘‘She’s a slave to that 
girl; her life is quite worn out between father 
and daugher,” and that was just what the mar- 
tyr wanted. 

Her intimate friends pitied her, and she never 
checked them. They told’ her she ought to re- 
sist, but she only shook her head despairingly. 

“T am a poor, weak thing! Don’t pity me— 
nothing lasts forever—at least I shall have the 
consciousness of having performed my duty.” 

In vain Marian pleaded with her. 


“Tell me when I do wrong, mamma; scold } 


me—beat me. I could bear anything better than 
to see you look so wretched.” 

“Have I ever blamed you?” she would an- 
swer, in sad surprise. ‘I love you as my own 
child! I cannot help my looks; I am over sen- 
sitive; trifles stab me like daggers; but do not 
mind me—I wish to eure myself of this weak- 
ness.” 

So Marian could only go weeping to her 
grandmother again. 

‘Do the best you can, my dear,” the old lady 
would say. ‘I never could understand your 
mother, but she seems a very conscientious 
woman.” 

It was some time before Stafford saw much } 
of Marian, somehow she was never called down 


whey he was there. At parties her step-mother ‘ 


wicked one. She liked to know that the young 
man was greatly interested in her, respected 
and admired her, and she had no intention of 
} allowing him to fall in love with any one. But 
} for once the martyr was outwitted—the mis- 
chief was done. Still it might not be irrepar- 
able, and Amelia went calmly to work, danger- 
ous as a masked battery. 

She hated Marian now, would really have 
$ been delighted to see her attacked with small- 
$ pox, or any other disease that would have ruined 
3 her youth and pretty face. But nothing of all 
’ that did she betray. She was calm, smiling, and 
more affectionate than ever. She could not stem 
the tide as yet; Stafford was too impetuous and 
daring. Three months had not elapsed before 
he told her, with his own lips, that the only 
hope of happiness he had was to marry her 
daughter. 

Still Amelia smiled, kissed Marian, and pro- 
mised to use all her influence with her husband. 
It was decided by Mr. Richings that the engage- 
ment should go on; but marriage was, for the 
$ present, out of the question—his daughter was 
$ much too young. 

’. So the lovers were very happy for several 
} weeks, and Amelia watched them, smiling as 
sweetly as ever. Stafford talked a great deal 
3 to Marian about her step-mother’s affection for 
her, and of course the girl had not a word to 

S say. He admired Amelia as much as ever, con- 

sulted her more, and they grew better friends 
2 every day. 

3 There came a time when little differences 
} sprang up between the young lovers: each 

; made a confidant of the mother. Marian be- 
: gan to think Stafford exacting, and occasion- 
ally, in comparison with Amelia, his betrothed 

: appeared childish to him. 

‘‘My dear,” said the martyr, “Charles is 
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exacting, but you must endure it—all men are ; 
80.” 3 

When Charles complained, she looked pity- 3 
ingly at him. 

“Marian is very young yet. She will never } 
be an intellectual woman; but men prefer 
thoughtless girls—grown children—for wives.” } 

To a man of intellect this was not agreeable. 
When Marian came into the room he thought 
her actually frivolous. Truth to say, she never $ 
appeared to advantage in her step-mother’s pre- 
sence. 

One evening Amelia was more plaintive and 
easily injured than usual. If Marian agreed 
with her in opinion, she suffered; if she ven- 
tured to differ, she was martyrized to a terrible 
extent; and it was so admirably done that Staf- : 
ford was forced to think Marian really pert and } 
unmanageable. N 

At last, by some chance, the girl unfortunately $ 
alluded to her mother. They had been discuss- : 
ing a novel, in which an admirable step-mother : 
played an important part. 3 

“Yet, one never forgets the lost parent,” $ 
Marian said; “although I was so young, my $ 
mother’s memory is the most beautiful one of 3 
my life.” 

“She was a lovely woman,” Amelia replied, 3 
naturally; ‘‘you will never cease to regret 3 
her.” $ 

‘*Never,” Marian said, thoughtlessly. 

Amelia put her handkerchief to her eyes. 
This time she did not allow her tears to flow 
gently. She sobbed to such an extent that her 
companions were alarmed. 

‘“‘Mamma,” said Marian, “you know I did 
not mean to pain you! What have I said?” 

“Go on—go on,” moaned the martyr; “this $ 
morning your father—now you! I have tried 3 
to do my duty, heaven is my witness! Oh! } 
death would be welcome, very, very welcome to } 
me!” N 

She rushed out of the room in a tragic way, : 
leaving Marian pained and indignant; while} 
Charles felt that there was something back of : 
the affair, and that Marian was more to blame $ 
than appeared. 3 

‘You were very wrong, Marian,” he said, ; 
‘How could you speak to your mother in that $ 
way?” 3 

“T merely repeated her own expression— : 
thoughtlessly too.” 

**You know how easily she is pained.” 

“Do you mean to blame me?” she asked, 
rather passionately, her patience fairly giving 
way. 
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“The very tone in which you ask shows that ° her heart is a good one, she is not affectionate, 


you consider yourself so,” he replied, offended 
with her manner. 

“Please not to lecture me,” she said, angrily ; 
‘*T am in no humor to bear it.”’ 

‘“‘Nor have I any intention to deliver one—I 
have no desire to interfere—be your own judge 
of what is becoming to a young lady.” 

Of course Marian answered haughtily, he 
retorted in the same tone. They had a violent 
quarrel; he tore out of the house in the insane 
way any man would have done, left her sobbing 
upon the sofa, fully convinced that everything 
was at an end, and nothing but utter misery in 
store for her. 

An hour after, Amelia came down stairs and 
found her in that sad state. Of course she in- 
sisted upon knowing the whole, threw her arms 
about her daughter’s neck and wept bitterly. 

“T brought it on you,” she cried; ‘“‘oh! my 
dear one! But leave all to me—I can arrange 
it. It is true Stafford is headstrong and obsti- 
nata, he expects so much from the woman he 
loves, that it is difficult to get on with him.” 

“T shall never suit him if he looks for per- 
fection,” Marian replied, irritated against him 
by her mother’s remark. 

“You will try,” Amelia said, gently. ‘You 
must humor him, be gentle and submissive.” 

“You know I am not the last, mamma; I feel 
that I have sometimes a right to exercise my 
own judgment.” 

“My dear, few men will allow that; it is a 
hard lesson to learn, but every woman must 
acquire it. With a man like our dear Charles, 
it is doubly necessary that you should learn 
submission and self-control.” 

‘*He has no right to be so exacting, mother; 
I have already yielded too far.’ 

“Go to bed now,” said the martyr; ‘leave 
me to settle this difficulty; all shall be well, 
trust me,” 

The next day, Amelia sent for Stafford, and 
had a long conversation with him, which ended 
in making him more desolate than he had felt 
before. 

**Do not let me be the cause of any estrange- 
ment between you,” she pleaded. ‘‘Never heed 
my little sufferings; I have told you a thousand 
times that I am foolishly sensitive. Promise 
me that you will be reconciled to Marian?” 

“I give you my word.” 

«« And love her as before?” 

**I could not help that.” 

Amelia did not strike him, but it required a 
powerful effort to retain her composure. 

“Tam glad of that. I know Marian well— 
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but faithful. She is weak and childish, but you { mother’s consolation—she was so pale that even 

must instruct her. One thing, Charles: you } the martyr was frightened. 

must never allow yourself to dwell upon the } Up to her lonely chamber went Marian, and 

difference there is between you—so surely as ; answered that letter as concisely and romanti- 
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you do, you will be utterly wretched.” 

The picture she drew was not a very pleasant { 
one. He wondered that he had not discovered } 
Marian’s frivolousness before his feelings be- 
came so deeply interested. 

‘‘Shall I tell her to come down?” she asked. 

“If you will be so kind.” 

Amelia went herself, knowing well that 
Marian had gone to her grandmother’s. 

“She is out,” the martyr said, when she re- 
turned. ‘‘Do not be distressed, my friend; it 
is only a girlish pique.” 

«And she knew that you had sent for me?” 

“Do not be angry, Mr. Stafford! Come to- 
night—promise me. Will you come?” 

“Tf you wish it, although I confess that I am 
offended more seriously than before.” 

“Do not say so—for all our sakes—for your } 
own peace! No, you must not repeat that!” 

He promised to come, and took his departure. 
When Marian returned, her step-mother told her 
that Stafford had been there; but to solace her $ 
evident disappointment, added that he was posi- 
tively to return that evening. 

During the afternoon, Amelia received a note 
from him, explaining that he expected to be 
kept in court until late at night, and enclosing 

a letter to Marian. That billet never reached 
the young girl! 

All the evening, Marian waited with what 
patience she might, but Stafford did not come. 


Amelia drove her nearly frantic with her con-} 


dolences, and she went broken-hearted to bed. 

The next day she was invited out; her step- 
mother insisted upon her going. She thought 
herself that Marian had been submissive long } 
enough; it was time now to teach Stafford that } 
he could not act the tyrant so unscrupulously } 
already. 

Marian went with the gay party upon some 
spring excursion, concealing her anguish with 
all the strength she could summon. Stafford 


called; Amelia received him, and, of eourse, } 


told him where Marian had gone, mentioning 
the name of one of her companions—a young 
man of whom the lover was especially jeal- 
ous. 

He wrote upon the instant a cruel, angry ; 
letter, which Amelia refused to deliver, but 
allowed him to leave it where Marian could not 
fail to find it. 

The poor girl returned thoroughly worn-out, 
and found that terrible letter. She refused her 


; cally as the heroine of a novel could have done. 

“I restore your liberty to you, asking only 
that we may never meet again.” 

Then she went to bed utterly overpowered, 
and shrinking away with an undefinable dread, 
3 when her step-mother entered the room in her 

elaborate evening dress, to make sure that her 
darling had gone to rest. 

Stafford was a very proud man, and, after re- 
ceiving Marian’s note, he made no farther effort 

toward a reconciliation. The martyr met him 
; in her walks, she fairly turned his head by her 
pity for his distress; and into the bargain was 
guilty of a folly which she seldom perpetrated, 
she wrote him a sentimental letter, not with 
anything especially improper in it, but still too 
; poetical and enthusiastic to have pleased a hus- 
} band. 
| Stafford himself was a little puzzled, but he 
s 
; 


‘ 


N 
; 
5 
; 





was so miserable that he thought but little of 
it. Amelia’s consolations were all the comfort 
She had, he could not afford to laugh at her 
$ Weaknesses. 
’ So, for several days, Marian lay in her bed 
3 too ill to rise. Her father knew nothing of her 
$ troubles: and the martyr took good care that he 
: should not. She proposed that Marian should 
’ take a journey; the girl was too miserable to 
: resist, so everything was prepared for her to 
go and join her grandmother, who was visiting 
$ some relatives in a distant city. 

Unfortunately for Amelia’s plans, Mrs. Gray 
returned, unexpectedly, the very day before 
Marian was to start. She hurried to see her 
5 grandehils and, as the martyr was out, they 
$ had the whole morning to themselves. It was 
not long before the shrewd old woman reached 

the very bottom of the whole affair: but not a 
3 word did she say. 

Promising to return that evening, she went 
straight to the hotel where Stafford boarded, 
and mounted to his sitting-room. 

“TI thought I was old enough to risk a visit 
>to a young gentleman,” she said, as he rose 

sadly to receive her. ‘You have just eome in— 
you have been out with Mrs. Richings. My 
hots boy, you are a fool; Marian is a baby; 
$ Mrs. Amelia is—no matter what—and I am the 
3 horrible old fairy who is going to set everything 
3 
; right. 5 
She made him tell his stery—listened to it 


N 
N 


3 
5 


rte 


‘ 


$ attentively. 
“And in your note to Amelia you enclosed 


$ 
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one for her, telling her why you could anh “What right? How dare ”’ began she. 
call?” “Stop, I tell you! We will have no trouble, 

**Yes.” $ no scene, but this understand: either your hus- 

«Which she never received, nor did she know } band makes no opposition to this marriage, or 
you were to be at the house that morning—oh! $I shall tell him that you are in the habit of 
you goose, you! Now for that terrible note she } writing sentimental letters to gentlemen.” 
wrote you.” 3 Amelia fell back in her chair and never an- 

“It is on the table,” he said, turning away. 3swered. It was of no use to weep or be a 

Mrs. Gray picked up the first one that caught } martyr—she was heartily frightened for once. 
her eye—unfolded it—read a page, and turned} ‘Promise!’ cried Mrs. Gray. 
in astonishment to the signature—it was the 3 “Yes, oh! yes—anything! You have mis- 
martyr’s poetical epistle which she had stum- 3 understood—it is a mistake Af 
bled on. Honorable and upright always, she} ‘‘Don’t tell any more untruths! You were 
read not a line farther. 3 jealous of Marian—you didn’t want Stafford to 

“I beg your pardon, Charles,” she said, fall in love with you, but you wanted to govern 
dryly; ‘‘I have taken the wrong letter.” shim. Don’t say a word—don’t look at me! 

He turned round and colored crimson. Just set everything straight with your hns- 

“I did not read the whole,’’ she said; ‘‘don’t 3 band; and the day that the children are mar- 
blush so, I knew you were a dunce before. I 3 ried, I promise to give your sentimental letters 
have seen, heard, and read enough. Go and 3 into your own keeping.” 
shave yourself, try and look a little more like; Amelia tried to go off into hysterics. Mrs. 
a Christian, and come to my house.” 3 Gray coolly deluged her with water, so that she 

She went back to Mr. Richings’ house and ? was glad to come to her senses very speedily. 
found the martyr, who received her very ner- ; She essayed screaming—it was all in vain—she 
vously. $ had to yield—the martyr was fairly conquered. 

“There has been @ quarrel between those; Mrs. Gray took Marian home with her, leav- 
children,” Mrs. Gray said. ‘Don’t you think ; ing Amelia to explain affairs to her husband. 
it had better be made up?” ; An hour after, Charles Stafford and his be- 

“It is too late,” sighed the martyr; ‘‘I have $ trothed sat in the old-fashioned parlor, happier 
done my best, but they are so headstrong.” 3 than ever before. 

“Very,” replied the old lady, eyeing her so; ‘Let this make you wiser, my children— 
sharply that she felt quite uncomfortable. ‘I; affliction brings its own reward,” whispered 
think, however, all can be explained.” } Mrs. Gray, and she stole out of the room. 

“I have tried everything,” said Amelia,} Nothing more was heard of the engagement 
shaking her head. ‘Now, Mr. Richings has : being broken off, and Mr. Richings seemed 
heard of it, and declares that Marian shall not $ happy as his child. Marian remained with her 
marry him, any way.” ; grandmother; and the martyr was left in peace 

**Who told Mr. Richings ?” 3 to console herself as best she might. 

“Really I—I don’t know; perhaps——-” $ Two months after, the pair were married, and 

“Who told him?” repeated Mrs. Gray. ‘Why, * Amelia was present, beautifully dressed, and 
you did, to be sure—don’t take the trouble to} doing the tender parent to perfection. But 
deny it! My dear, I perfectly understand the } when the bride had gone, and the guests were 
part you have taken in this whole affair.” 8 dispersing, Mrs. Gray beckoned her into an- 

“Do you come here to insult me?” cried } other room, and placed in her hands a sealed 
Amelia, beginning te sob immediately. ‘You 3 packet. 
always hated me—you have done me all the: ‘I have redeemed my promise,” she said. 
wrong you could—set my husband and child ; “T have no right to advise you, Amelia; but if 
against me—made my life miserable——” you would cultivate your heart more, and poetry 

“Stuff and nonsense!” interrupted the old {and martyrdom less, I believe that you would 
lady. ‘There, stop and take breath while I} be much happier.” 
tell you something.” It is doubtful if that lady thanked her for her 

‘‘Wretch! reptile!” sobbed the martyr. honest advice, or acted much upon it. But at 

“Stop, I say! I have never interfered with S all events, she was entirely cured of forming 
you,” continued Mrs. Gray, ‘‘never cared any- } sentimental friendships, took to petting her 
thing about you since I learned your real cha- } husband, as a duty, careful to let the world 
racter. I have done all I could to protect } know she considered it as such, and wore her 
Marian—you shall not ruin her happiness.” ; martyr wreath with daily increasing grace. 





“NOT IN OUR SET.” 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


Ir was between the first and second acts of a $ minority, he had gone abroad, as soon as he had 
celebrated opera. The audience had just ceased completed his studies, and had remained there, 
applauding Patti, who had been called before } principally in Paris, until his twenty-fifth year. 
the curtain twice; and now everybody was look- } His return to America, unmarried, had put all 
ing around to see who was in the house. : the marriageable young ladies in the city into a 

A gentleman, who appeared comparatively a; flutter. His claims, to be ‘in society,” nobody 
stranger, leaned over to speak to a lady before could deny, for his great-grandfather had been 
him. $a colonial governor, his grendfather a general 

“T have been so long abroad,” he said, ‘that $in the revolution, and his father a senator of 
I hardly know anybody. Yet I never, in any ; the United States; while his mother and grand- 
opera house, saw so many pretty faces. Who $ * mother had each been favorite toasts in their 
is that beautiful creature opposite? I mean the 3 day, and fashionable leaders in the most select 
one in pink, on the second seat of the balcony, ; circle of their native town. Hence, no young 
playing “3 fan with the grace of a Spanish ; % bachelor was more courted. But Amelia Thorne, 
woman.” $ his second cousin, had secretly appropriated him 

“Oh! that girl!’’ was the contemptuous reply. ; to herself. One so genteely born, she thought, 
“That’s Marian Vaughan, the daughter of a re- should marry nobody less genteel; and who was 
tired pork merchant, or tailor, or something of } there, she added proudly to herself, with an 
that sort. She’s not in our set, however, and I equal quantity of the ‘blue blood” of America 
know very little about her.” ¢ as herself? 

“I was going, coz, to ask you to introduce: The next opera night, however, Harry did 
me,” said Harry Berkley, who had been the $ not invite her, as she had expected, and she was 
first speaker. ‘‘But I see that won’t do.” 3 forced to press her father into her service as a 

“Dear me!” cried the lady. ‘The girl isn’t ; cavalier. Imagine her chagrin, on taking her 
in society, at all, I tell you.” $ seat, to observe her cousin talking to Miss 

“The truth is, Harry,” interposed Charley Vaughan, the latter, looking more beautiful 
Thorne, the last speaker’s brother, ‘‘the girls } than ever. 
are all jealous of Miss Vaughan. She is beauti- ‘‘Good heavens! pa,” she cried, ‘‘do you see 
ful, as you see: and witty and accomplished also. Harry? He is actually with that Vaughan girl.” 
Then, too, she’s full of character. Quite inde-: «And I hear,” replied her father, uncon- 
pendent, I assure you, doing exactly what she: scious of his daughter’s plans, ‘that she is 
likes, though she never does anything unlady- $ very fascinating. I shouldn’t wonder if Harry 
like. Her father is enormously rich, and so she $ was to marry her.” 
is able to gratify all her tastes. All ‘our set,’ 3 Miss Thorne colored with anger, and bit the 
eh! Amelia? vow she is extravagant, and try to $ § end of her fan. The opera, that night, gave her 
frighten us poor fellows from marrying her. 3 but little pleasure, for she was watching Miss 
I'm very glad,” he added, satirically, “that : Vaughan, and was mad with jealousy. 
some of ‘our first families’ have the reputations $ > The next morning her truant cousin presented 
of our grandfathers and great-grandfathers to ; himself. She welcomed him with something of 
live upon, for, ’pon my soul, they’ve neither 3 a sneer. 
money nor brains in general.” $ “So you got introduced to Miss Vaughan?” 

Miss Thorne turned her white shoulder con- $ were her words. ‘I suppose, next, you'll want 
temptuously on her brother, eyed Miss Vaughan ; to know our cook.” 
askance, and commenced picking her to pieces,$ ‘‘My dear cousin,” said Harry, gracefully 
in which delightful occupation she was most } taking his seat beside her, ‘“‘you don’t know 
assiduously assisted by a female friend “in our } how you girls—the girls of ‘our set,’ I mean— 
set,” who had aecompanied her to the opera. astonish me. I have just come from Europe, 

Harry Berkley was the match of the season. } where I have been preaching up republican in- 
Inheriting @ vast estate, while yet in his 3 stitutions, and yet, the very first “~ * I hear, 
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at home, is that merit is nothing, and being ‘in 
society’ everything.” 

“To be sure. A real lady owes it to herself 
not to associate with everybody.” 

‘*By which you mean that you, and a dozen 
or two others, pretend to be better than those 
who are as cultivated as yourselves, Let me 
tell. you, coz, that you lose more than you are 
aware of, for Miss Vaughan, and others like 
her, who rest their social claims on their ac- 
complishments, are, as Charley says, far more 
agreeable acquaintances than ‘our set’ gener- 
ally. You are only laughed at, and this, not 
merely by those you think you put down, but 
by all sensible people.” 

Miss Amelia was purple with rage. She had 
never been talked to so plainly before, and she 
was not disposed to submit to it, even for the 
best match of the season, much less from a 
cousin. 

‘‘Laughed at, am I?” she cried, rising. ‘Sir, 
you forget who you are speaking to. But when 





people consort with tailor’s daughters, their 
manners leave them.” 

‘As I shall leave you, fair coz,” answered 
Harry, determined not to quarrel, ‘‘for I see 





STANZAS. 
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you are not looking quite as lovely, at this mo- 
ment, as usual, and I try never to see a lady 
except in her best looks, so that I may always 
remember her pleasantly.” 

Half an hour afterward, Miss Amelia could 
have bitten her tongue off, in anger at herself, 
for having said what she did. She had virtu- 
ally driven Harry away, she reflected, and so 
lost all chance of securing him for herself. 
What if she had also driven him to Miss 
Vaughan? 

The suspicion, alas! proved correct. Harry’s 
engagement has just been announced. And 
those who used to sneer at Miss Vaughan, as 
‘‘not in our set,” are already making interest for 
cards for the wedding, which is to be ‘the affair 
of the season,” and is to come off early in the 
summer. 

“Take my advice, Charley,” said Harry, the 
other morning, ‘‘and marry a wife who rests her 
claims on personal amiability, intelligence, and 
accomplishment; for she’ll make you a thousand 
times happier than any of the haughty girls, too 
proud to learn anything, and too selfish to care 
for anybody but themselves, who chiefly make 
up what they call ‘our szT.’” 


STANZAS. 


BY MISS J. E. MOTT. 


We do not weep for the aged one, 
In the Winter of life cut down, 

For the high, proud heart of man laid low, 
Or the paling of youth’s bright crown! 

We mourn for the loss of our precious ones, 
The birdlings of our nests; 

The fairies, who, for a few short years, 
Have slumbered on our breasts; 

The idols, upon whose fragile shrines, 
Our rich soul gifts were shed; 

Whose smiles were the sunlight of our homes, 
We weep for the early dead! 

And, why should ye weep for the early dead, 
Who have passed to the quiet tomb, 

In all the flush of their fair young days, 
Untouched by sorrow’s gloom? 

Happy for them, that they have gone, 
While theirs was a rose-hued life; 

Before they had learned the weariness, 
The cares of our after strife; 

While yet the caresses, and prayers of friends 
Were the only sounds they heard, 

And leaving behind no memory 
Of an unkind look, or word, 

Without a stain on their guileless youth, | 
Or a cloud in their sunny sky, 

In the might of their trusting innocence 
Do ye fear that they should die? 

Oh! *tis not a dread for their unknown fate 
That causes these bitter tears; 





"Tis the blight that has fallen on our hearths 
That will darken our hearts for years; 

We weep for the prattling, childish voice, 
The little pattering feet, 

The smiling lips, and the dancing eyes, 
That may no more our coming greet, 

For the vacant seats beside the board, 
That shall never again be filled; 

For all the sweet hopes our hearts have borne, 
That are now forever stilled! 

We miss them at morning, at noon, at night, 
We yearn for them even in sleep, 

The gladness of earth has gone with them, 
Surely we well may weep! 


Oh! home is lonely wanting those 
Who once its fireside bless'd, 

And, well may ye weep, as ye bend above 
The green graves where they rest! 

But, remember the stroke that took them hence, 
Was sent by your Father God! 

And, with meek bowed heads and trusting hearts, 
Receive his chastening rod! 

And ever look up, through your falling tears, 
To the promises Chriat has given, 

The ties He has loosened from earthly things 
Are but binding you closer to Heaven! 

And the children, o'er whom you are grieving now, 
Whose absence you here deplore, 

You shall find again in that upper world, 
Not lost, but gone before!” 





THE RULING PASSION, 


BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


tered, according to Act of Fe aa in the year 1860, by Mrs. Ann §. Stephens, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
i of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 397. 


CHAPTER XIII. One night, when Leonard and his wife had 

From some cause, Arnold had ceased to urge $ gone to a prayer-meeting, Arnold found Amy 
an immediate departure from his old home, and} alone. It was the first time they had been 
lingered, day after day, at the farm house, till} allowed an opportunity to converse together; 
his guests began to wonder at a change, which, ; for, against their usual practice, the old people 
nevertheless, gave them great satisfaction; for, } had, from the time of the accident, invariably 
as birds love to hover about the nest where the ; kept their places at the hearth, no matter how 
first brood of love has found shelter, these two } long the young man lingered there. 
ardent and excitable persons could not force Now the two were alone, with nothing but 
themselyes away from a house where the pure ; the plunge of the Falls within hearing—with 
and deep sensations of a@ first love had found; no more dangerous witnesses than the bright 
birth. hickory wood fire to bear testimony against 

After an absence of some days, during which ; them. The paper curtains were rolled down; 
Amy had been at her worst, Arnold came to the 3 the fire-light danced and shone on the pine ceil- 
Yalls again. His old, half-loving, half-imperi- 3 ing, and the whole floor surrounding them, with 
ous manner returned, and, though his visits ; a pleasant twilight. 
were always brief, they brought hope and health 3 Arnold sat in the great splint-bottomed chair, 
back to that young creature’s heart. She began ? which Joshua Leonard usually occupied. Amy 
to smile, and even laugh, again blooming into drew a little stool, covered with patchwork of 
health like a half-parched rose, after an abund- $ red and blue cloth, to his feet, and settled down 
ant fall of dew. : upon it, with a soft flutter of the breath, like a 

Laura was. not surprised at these visits; for, $ pretty pigeon when its nest is completed. 
with deep craft, Arnold always managed that : ; After all, Arnold loved this good child after 
she herself urged him to make these inquiries } ba fashion, and might have loved her well but 
after Amy; and, as he seemed to go with re- $ for the ambition which clung around every good 
luctanee, she only became the more urgent to Saenpalee of his nature, as parasites check the 
express, through him, the deep gratitude that § growth of young trees and at last wither them 
really filled her heart, when she thought of the $ up. 
gentle creature, who had saved her life. She } That night his face was bright and genial. 
would gladiy have gone to the cabin herself; {It was pleasant to feel how completely that 
but Arnold only told the truth, when he said $ young creature. loved him—to know that with 
that Amy shrunk from an, interview with 3a single word he could fill those blue eyes, jook- 
strangers, and sensitively drew back from all } ing so innocently into his, with tears, or with a 
expressions of gratitude for an act which was $ smile. deepen the joving sunshine that filled 
in itself only an impulse of common humanity. { them, Even tne thirst oi his ruling passion 

This was all true. The very thought of meet-}was slaked nere. The wish for control, the 
ing that bright, dashing creature again filled } right of will, had a submissive object in that 
Amy’s soul with a sort of terror.. If the sound 3 gentle creature. He could trample on her and 
of sleigh-bells penetrated to the cabin, she would : she would forgive—forsake her even and she: 
start and turn pale. If a strange foot sounded 3 would not avenge. Here he was all supreme. 
on the threshold stone, she would look furtively } She looked into his eyes, and her hand 
toward some door, as if impelled to escape. . j nestled itself into his. One elbow was sup- 

But when Arnold’s step was heard on. the } ported by his knee, and her chin rested in the 
snow-path, her eheeks. would flush into one ? palm of her other hand, which was curved inte 
bloom of roses, and the smiles that had for-}a cup for its reception. All at once a shadow 
saken her mouth for weeks together came softly } crept over her face, and she shuddered per- 
back. Her gentle soul was reassured again. ceptibly. : 
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“What is it? What are you thinking of, 2 
Amy?” said Arnold, pressing the hand in his a} 
little tighter. 

“Of that day—of the water. 
alone, Benedict—all alone to die.” 

He frowned upon her. 


You left me: 
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3 have no more of these scenes. You know that 
21 did not mean anything, and I am sure you 
: will keep our secret.” _ 

“See how I have kept it——” 

“And always will—I can oo" you now, 


“So this is your $ Amy—you gs never disobey me.’ 
faith, Amy Leonard?” ; 


“No, no,” murmured the happy creature, 


“Amy Arnold!” said the young girl, turning } ‘for you are my husband—my own, own hus- 


white as the name passed her lips. ‘‘You must 3 
never call me any name but that, when we are § 


alone.” ; 


band,” 
She trembled blissfully, as the precious word 
passed her lips for the first time, and stole 


Arnold’s face grew black; he lifted her hand, $ glances at his face ee her gathering 


as if to toss it away, but ended in grasping it $ 
closer, while his wrath cleared away in a forced 
laugh. 

“Well, Amy Arnold then, 
‘doesn’t it, little wife?” 

Amy gave a little cry. Her head fell for- 
ward on his knee, and she began to sob; while $ 
‘deep, warm gusts of joy shook her frame. : 

‘“‘What are you crying for now, Amy?” he 
said, regarding her with a triumphant smile, 
while his hand wandered through her thick 
curls. 

She only answered by raising herself softly § 
to his bosom, and resting her head against his $ 
heart. 

Again he buried his hand in her rich hair, $ ; 
pressing the face closer and closer to his bosom. 3 
For one moment his ruling passion was beaten : 
back by the wings of Amy’s love-angel. Sj 

“Yes, Amy, it is a sweet word—wife—my 
wife.” 

‘And you will never, never attempt to deny 
it again?” 

He did not answer, but kissed her forehead. 

*‘But you did not mean it?” 

**No, love, no, I did not mean it.” 8 

“You—you wanted to try me—to be certain : 3 
I would keep our secret. That was all, Arnold. } H 
Tell me that was all; I am sure it was.” $ 

“Yes, yes, I wanted to try you.” 

“And you see—you are satisfied now; for, 3 
when you said those cruel things, I did not : 
speak even to my mother. When you left me in 
the water'to die——” 

“Stop, child! Don’t say that again. I—T 
thought it was you that filled my arms. How} 
could I tell ‘in the dark? What could I do but } 
seize the first form that rose? I was coming 
back. It was all a mistake, Amy.” é 

“T know—I see it all now. How selfish— 
how wicked I was to think it! Forgive me, } 
Benedict, but I was so unhappy—so jealous! 
T hope you will never know what it is to be} 
heart-sick as I was then.” 

“Well, well, don’t let us think of it. 


It sounds well, $ 
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; so smart. 
We will } but——” 


blushes. 

**You are my husband, and I must obey you. 
If mother owes duty to my father above all 
things next to God, I am a wife as well, and 
must obey everything you tell me. Oh! Iam 
so glad neither mother nor the doctor got any- 
thing out of me.” 

“Did they ask?” cried Arnold, sharply. 

‘No, no. How could they? But they were 
both so kind—so anxious about me, and I suf- 
fered so with the thought of your leaving me to 
die, and—and with——” 

“With what?” 

‘‘With—but you will be angry.” 

“No, no; say all that is on your mind. It 
cannot be anything very terrible if you have 
3 betrayed no secrets.” 

‘Well, I was so miserable while that lady was 
in the house.” 

‘“‘Miserably jealous. Foolish child!” 

“Yes, I suppose it was that.” 

“But it is over. You know better now!” 

“Yes, oh! yes. I hope so—but—but will 
she stay in this country long? When will she 
$ go back to Canada, or France? I should think 
$ she would be homesick.” 

Arnold laughed, and patted her cheek with 
his hand. 

‘Never mind her. Think of something plea- 
santer for us both, Amy.” 

“«Yes—yes, I’m sure that isn’t pleasant; but 
one can’t always put disagreeable tlrings out of 
the way, or I’d never think of her again.” 

Arnold smiled. This jealousy, while it threat- 
ened nothing, rather pleased him. It was an 
evidence of his power. The sound of sleigh- 
bells at a distance made Amy start from the 


; arm which still held her. 


“Tt is my father and mother,” she said. 

“Yes; but half a mile off yet. Don’t be fright- 
ened, they shall not find me here.” 

“No—no, they would see in a minute how 
happy I am, and guess everything, mother is 
You must go away now. But— 
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“Well, what are you stammering about?” ; Amy did not seem to hear, but thrust the 
“Nothing—nothing, only there is a meeting $ < heavy tongs among the hickory logs, which sent 

to-morrow night.” : a storm of sparks up the chimney, and a glow 
‘Well, I will come.” over the whole room. 

“There is a revival now, and our people go “It must be very cold out-of-doors,” she said, 
all the time; but then if you have company—” {turning into the next room to hang up her 
“Never mind that—I’ll manage to get here } mother’s cloak. 

evenings. But remember, Amy, I must have ; “Yes,” answered Joshua, setting down the 

no more distrust: and our secret must be kept. 3 : ’ pitcher which was now more than half empty. 

If a suspicion gets raeey- I will never forgive $ ‘*Yes, darter, it is cold to the outer man, but 

you—never see you again.” ; we felt nothing of it in the meeting; for there 
“Indeed I can promise now; for did I not: $the Lord was around and about us. Such a 

keep my word through all that terrible trou- } season of divine grace I have never witnessed— 
ble?” she said, cheerfully. “Oh! how near 3 never in my whole life.” 

the bells are coming. Here is your great-coat. “Yes,” said Mrs. Leonard, taking the subject 

When you are so kind, it breaks my heart to $ from her husband’s lips. ‘It was a refreshing 

have you leave me; but oh! dear! they are: time, Amy: such prayers, such gifts, and break- 

turning the corner; go out of the back door. } ing out all at once, showed that the power of 

Good-by—good-by!”’ $ the Lord was over us. Six new converts ready 
Now there was no earthly reason why Amy $ to break out into hallelujahs—seven struck with 

should have been so frightened. Joshua Leon- : conviction, and on the anxious seat together— 

ard had never uttered a word of objection to’ and who do you think was among ’em, Amy? 

Arnold’s visits. Indeed he was rather indig- You couldn’t guess in a week of Sundays, a 

nant, when, for a time, they became so rare; 3 orying like a child, and looking so broken down, 

but some suspicion of the young man’s good } shaking on tho seat as if he couldn’t believe that 
faith had seized upon him, and he bedaine ; there was any hope for a backslider; and it’s 
watchful where he had before trusted. In this 3 my opinion that there isn’t, though your father 
lay all that Amy could have feared in her 3 thinks otherwise, which is his right, you know; 
father. Still she flushed red, and trembled as but such a prayer as your father made after the 
her parents drove up to the door yard fence, $ new convert came, staggering right up to the 
rushed across the room to put the footstool in its 3 throne of grace out of the depths of iniquity— 
place, and took great pains to move the splint-; such a prayer! It laid right hold of the horns 
bottomed easy-chair some distance from the fire. of the altar, and made every heart around trem- 
When her mother came in rosy from the frost, ble. Oh! Amy, your father has a gift of prayer 
with a foot-stove in one hand, Amy busied her- 3 that makes me think about the angels that come 

’ self at once in taking out the little square pan, j under one’s roof unawares. What if we had 
from which she emptied a quantity of dead em- § been waiting on one all our lives, thinking it 

bers into the fire; then she helped untie her} was only a common man tending a saw-mill? 

mother’s hood and took off her cloak, from} Look at him sittiug up so straight in your 
which she shook particles of snow with a lively § grandfather’s chair. You wouldn’t believe it 
zeal that charmed the good woman, it was in $ was in him; neither should I, but if ever there 
such cheerful contrast with the lassitude which } was a babe of grace—there now, don’t hold up 
had possessed her daughter so long. 3 both your hands, Joshua, as if it was to say 

When Joshua Leonard came in from putting } that you ain’t nothing particular, ‘cause you 
away his horse, he found a pitcher of hot flip} are. Don’t shake your head, ’cause I won’t stop, 
creaming over on the hearth, and a tray of} because here it’s my privilege. If women folks 
doughnuts toasting by its side; while his daugh- } must keep silent in meeting, which I don’t see 
ter stood before the fire, flushed and heated, } the reason of—do you, Amy?—they ain’t to be 
shading her cheek with one hand, and looking } kept still in their own homes, by no manner of 
more beautiful than he had ever seen her in his } means; and if one has got a born angel all for 
whole life. : her own property, why shouldn’t she say so, 

“Ah, this is snug and comfortable,” he said, 3 ‘and praise the Lord for it? I'd be glad if some- 
drawing the splint-bottomed chair on to the 3 3 S body would tell me. Don’t talk in that way? 
hearth, ‘trust our Amy for taking care of her Why not indeed? I’m sure if the Lord has 
father and mother. What, nobody been here? ; : blessed you with such gifts, I should be a great 

That's right, had a good time all by yourself, \ sinner not to own up to it, and blind as a bat 

Amy?” $ not to see it. Well, well, I'll stop if you say 
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so; but as for the flip, if it wasn’t for setting 


you an example, I wouldn’t touch a drop, cold ; they had been rain-drops on a roof. 
$ told you that, Amy?” 


as it is. Creature comforts don’t seem natural 
after a meeting like that, though it was thought- 
ful—as a child should be to such a father—for 
Amy to remember and have it ready. Now, 
Joshua, take off your boots, for the snow is 
melting on ’em,; and give your feet a good toast- 
ing before the fire. Amy, bring the footstool 
for your par, and now—what was I talking 
about ?—dear me!” 

‘‘About the person who came up to the 
anxious bench, mother? You haven’t told me 
his name yet,” said Amy, gently, for she was 
too much accustomed to her mother’s habit of 
conversation to get out of patience with it. 

‘*No more I have, and you won’t believe it 
when [ tell you. Who would? Such a change! 
His beard all shaved smooth; his shirt bosom 
and collar clean as your father’s, I declare it 
made me a’most burst out a crying just to see 
him, with his wild eyes and his thin hair, get- 
ting gray so fast. But your father’s prayer 
helped him right on his feet; and when the 
brethren all said, ‘Amen’—they couldn't help 
it, you know—his face was lifted up to heaven, 
and it trembled all over, till at last he said, 
‘Amen,’ too, but it was in a whisper, and great 
big tears came rolling down his cheeks like 
drops after the thunder breaks. I only wish 
Miss Arnold had been there!” 

“Oh! mother, what does this mean? What 
can Miss Arnold have to do with this?” cried 
Amy, going close to her mother, and speaking 
with great eagerness. 

‘*Miss Arnold! Oh! yes, I forgot to tell you it 
was her husband—Benedict’s father—who came 
to the anxious bench, Didn’t you understand 
that? I wish you could a seen our deacon when 
the poor backslider came in—I wish Benedict 
had been there, instead of running about with 
that French girl, which I’m sure he does.” 

‘“‘No, mother, no.. I am sure he does not care 
in the least for her, only as a visitor. | I’ll tell 
you something. The young gentleman is pay- 
ing attention to. Hannah Arnold, and that’s 
what keeps them all at the farm so long.” 

“‘How did you find that out?” demanded the 
mother, quickly. 

‘A little bird told me, mother,” replied Amy, 
with a playful look into her mother’s face. 

“Oh!” ejaculated the mother, shaking her 
heed at the fire, and, casting a side glance at 
Leonard, who had fallen into thoughtfulness, 
and paid no attention to what was said; for, 
when his wife started off with a rush of lan- 
guage, he generally took refuge in reflection, 





soothed by the soft patter of her words, as if 
‘Who 


‘‘He did, mother.” 

‘‘Well, didn’t I say so all the time? but you 
wouldn’t believe me. No—no, just as if [ 
couldn’t see into a mill-stone just as far as 
anybody, Come now, par, supposing we rake 
up the fire and go to bed? I wonder if Miss 
Arnold knows what her husband has been 
about? I declare, Amy, if a backslider ever 
can get into the fold, your father has lifted 
that poor sheep half over the wall, Don’t you 
think so, Joshua?’ 

‘*What were you saying, wife?” replied Leon- 
ard, taking up the great fire shovel. 

‘*There now, did you ever!” cried the mother, 
appealing to Amy, with both her hands uplifted. 
“Why, par, I was talking about neighbor Ar- 
nold.” 

“Yes, yes, God be with him!” . 

‘‘And about your prayer.” 

**Don’t speak of that. Prayers should not 
be talked about.” 

‘‘And why not as well as sermons?” 

‘*Beeause if good for anything, they rise to 
God, and ought to be left there.” 

‘*See,” whispered the mother, leaning toward 
Amy. ‘‘Look in his face, and remember what 
I said about angels unawares.” 

Amy did look in her father’s face. Its rough 
features were in a glow of thankfulness: no 
lake ever took the sunshine more genially than 
that face reflected the pious ardor of his soul. 
Every look seemed to thank God that a human 
soul was on its way to salvation. 

‘Oh! father, is it possible? Will he have the 
strength to break off that terrible habit?” she 
said. 

‘Ask God to give him strength, my darter.” 

«<T—I?” murmured Amy, shrinking back with 
a look of affright, for she remembered how she 
had deceived her parents, and all the sinfulness 
of her conduct rushed upon her with a violence 
that made her faint. 

Leonard was shoveling ashes over the fire, 
darkening the room; thus he did not remark 
her dismay, and she crept to her bed without 
a word, too happy for sorrow, and yet with a 
cloud upon her heart. Alas! this human love, 
how it stands between the soul and its God! 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ARNOLD was a self-sufficient egotist, and con- 
sidered his own will, in every case, the higher 
law. He possessed intense pride, but of that 
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rude sort which is distinguished by an entire } If once satisfied of his indifference, she might 
absence of sensitiveness or delicacy. Nay, I} appeal to her father for help, notwithstanding 
give his ruling passion the wrong term, it was ‘ her solemn promise of secrecy. While in doubt 
arrogance, which takes its root in vanity, not {of Laura’s attachment, he had been impru- 
that laudable pride which springs from self- ‘dently reckless regarding Amy; but now that 
esteem. This young man did not even desire ‘his restless vanity was appeased in that quar- 





to respect himself, his intellect was too sharp 
for that species of self-deception. It was enough 
for him that others recognized his pretensions, 
and yielded to the force of character, which 
rushed headlong on the right or wrong with 
equal impetuosity. But one little grain of pure 
love can, for a time, soften the hardest nature; 
and, in a character like this, many fine traits 
are sure to be found, rendering the evil that 
predominates still more dangerous. 

That evening Arnold’s better nature had been 
uppermost. He had put the young French girl 
and her unascertained wealth into the back- 
ground; and Amy stole, like an angel of light, 

‘into his heart, calling forth every gentle feeling 
of which it was capable. 

He had gone to the cabin with systematic 
caution, intending to conciliate the poor girl, 
and re-establish his influence over her entirely ; 
for he began to dread the result if her sensitive 
nature were outraged beyond its strength. So 
far his plans, and even wishes, were all afloat. 
Men can be fastidious without one particle of 
true delicacy; and even a refined nature may, 
and will, sometimes, recoil from the love which 
is too evident in a woman. Had one doubt 
assailed Arnold of Laura’s devotion to himself, 
he would have been restless and eager for a 
conquest so flattering to his vanity; but that 
warm and noble heart had betrayed itself too 
early for him to feel his triumph in all its zest. 
In fact, he had already made it a matter of eal- 
culation. How much power, how much wealth, 
how much of position could this love secure to 
him? These were the questions. He did ‘not 
hesitate at the most cruel social treason that 
man is guilty. of—but the reward, that must be 
certain and substantial. 

It was difficult to obtain an account of the 
true position which Paul and his sister occu- 
pied. The letters of introduction, with which 
they were abundantly furnished, spoke of them 
generally as persons occupying an honorable 
place in society, of good family, and possessed 
of wealth. But the exact amount, and how 
much belonged exclusively to the sister, was 
the doubt which kept him in suspense. But 
there was plenty of time. The girl loved him, 
and Arnold was a man who knew how to wait. 

But it was necessary to conciliate and con- 
trol Amy Leonard. She had been urged too far. 


ter, this must be remedied. With this object 
he had visited Amy again, but the man was not 
all evil, and the love which had been a part of 
his boyhood, rose through his selfish nature 
like incense in a prison; for the time he put all 
ambitious projects aside, it was both his policy 
and his pleasure to meet that affectionate nature 
half way. Besides there was something of mys- 
tery and daring in the affair, which seemed like 
an adventure. 

As Arnold rode home, the sweet figure of 
Amy Leonard kept with him. Deep feeling had 
rendered her something more than the lovely 
child he had been weak enough to marry. That 
which was timidity once, had now mellowed 
down to deep and delicate tenderness. The 
gentle reticence of her character had a peculiar 
charm, when contrasted with the energy and 
almost reckless frankness of Laura’s. He was 
drawing these contrasts, and thinking over the 
scene through which he had just passed on his 
way home. 

The snow was thickly trampled along his 
way, and muffled the steps of his horse, so that 
‘the’ stillness made his reverie like a dream, 
and his horse took a wrong turn leading him 
; toward Norwich. All at once he became con- 
3 scious of a figure walking toward him in the 

darkness, and, checking his horse, he waited 
: for it to come up; for he was not quite sure of 
; his position. 
$ Hallo, friend!” he said, “can you tell me 
which way I am going, my head is completely 
;turned? Do these lights come from Norwich?” 
% “Benedict, is it you?’ answered a kindly 
$ voice, ‘and asking that question? What! lost 
Sin the old town, my boy?” 
: ‘“‘What, father!” exclaimed. the young man, 
’ drawing in his horse sharply, ‘‘coming home 
as usual?” 
; “No, not as usual, Benedict. I haven’t been 
to the old place since that night. God forgive 
me that I ever went there—God forgive us 
all!” 

«But you have been out every night—I have 
; hardly had a chance to speak a word with you 
} since.” 

“Don’t speak of it again, Benedict, I can’t 
bear it. God help me, I am trying to forget 
what you said, but such words burn into the 
brain; you might as well try to rub out a scar. 
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It is God’s mercy they didn’t draw me back 
again.” 

“Back where?” 

“To the tavern—to the tavern!” 

“And if you haven’t been to the tavern, what 
takes you out so late at night, I should like to 
know?” 

“I have been to meeting every night since 
then,” answered the old man, meekly—‘ every 
night.” 

“To prayer-meeting!’’ cried the young man, 
drawing up his horse with a jerk which made 
him run backward. ‘To prayer-meeting!” 

“Every night—every night. At first I crept : 





in when they were all on their knees, and hid } 
in corners; but some of the brothers saw me, } 
and would make me come in among the rest, so $ 
I did; and to-night——” ; 


“Well, what folly did you commit to-night, ; 
sir?” $ 

‘*To-night I knelt down before them all, and : 
asked my old neighbors to pray for me.” 3 

“You did!” 3 

*‘Yes, it was all I could do; for the Evil One 3 
had been struggling with me all day. Up to the’ 
very meeting-house steps he followed me with 
that awful thirst. The tavern was in sight, with 
the bar-room door open. Every breath I drew } 
was parched; but I shut my eyes close, and 
staggered into the meeting-house, and down 
upon my knees. Some one was praying, and 
when the others joined in the ‘Amen!’ I held 





“Nd, no! Not the family!” 

“Well, your son then—your only son—I sup- 
pose, that these sanctified people will sweep out 
every thought of your life for them to pray over 
and denounce. They would consider it a duty 
to drag every foible or mistake of your family 
through the open church.” 

“No, no. Iwouldn’t do that. I will confess 
everything to God; but, as for the rest, Bene- 
dict, I would rather die and be lost forever and 
ever than see a hair of your head harmed. I 
would, boy, just as sure as I live, so don’t be 
afraid.” 

“Afraid!” repeated: Arnold, with a sneer. 
‘‘Did you ever see anything like cowardice in 
your son, old man?” 

‘Dear, no! You were always brave as a 
lion. I’ve seen you strike at your mother 
when she wanted to put you in the cradle; we 
thought it very funny, when your little fist 
wasn’t bigger than a walnut; but now it’s ter- 
rible to see it clenched, as you did the other 
night!” 

‘And as I will again, old man, if that infer- 
nal subject ever comes up.” 

‘It must, once more,” said the old man, 
meekly. 

‘Never, sir, unless you wish me to forget 
that you are my father. I tell you it was the 
dream of a drunkard.” 

‘No, Benedict, no! I did not drink then!” 

“T tell you, sir, it was nothing else!’ cried 


both hands on my mouth to stifle the cry for;the young man, through his clenched teeth. 
something to drink that rose up from my breast, } “Do not attempt to torture such nightmare 
choking back the Amen, as I have seen snakes 3 visions into facts. For your own sake—for 
strangle little innocent birds when they were {my mother’s sake, I warn you.” 
attempting to fly.” ’ Qh! Benedict, how I wish you could make 
The old man’s voice was broken. Yon could ; me believe this; but I can’t—I can’t!” 
feel that he shivered, and would have been «You had better, sir, or this new religious fit 
struggling still, but for the exhaustion that had $ will end in mischief.” 
prostrated his strength. There was something > «No, Benedict, it will end in death, for it has 
so heart-broken and humble in his tones, that } been gnawing at my heart ever since.” 
the hardest heart must have grown pitiful under} “Drive it away then. I tell you it is alla 
them. : : lie.” 
But Arnold had found in,this painful confes-: ‘Oh! don’t—don’t, my son. It makes me 
sion a source of uneasiness far greater than lay { tremble to hear you. Remember, though you 
in any degree of intemperance that his father } and I are all alone, God hears us, and He knows 
could have. reached. He knew well how near } all.” f 
true brotherhood approaches to actual confes-} ‘Then He knows that you are crazy with 
sion of sins and short-comings—better a thou- 3 drink, and have been for years.” } 
sand times drunkenness than this dangerous} The old man groaned heavily, and, drawing 
repentance! 3 close to the horse, seemed about to press some 
‘‘And so you havé, changed folly for treason, : other argument on his son; but Arnold backed 
old man,” he said, with a degree of sternness; his horse, wheeled him fiercely, and dashed 
that was almost savage. “In one way or } away, leaving the heart-broken father standing 
another you are determined to ruin or disgrace ; in the snow. With his dull eyes, bloodshot with 
the family!” } thirst rather than drink, following his wild flight 
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toward home, the old man fell on his newt in 
the beaten snow. 

“Oh! my God! my God! what can I do?” he 
sobbed, lifting his clasped hands to heaven, in a 
passion of enireaty. ‘*Look upon me, oh! Lord, 
for I am a miserable old man—broken down, 
helpless, trying to be good, and yet thirsting 
for my old sin. Help me! help me! or I shall 
go back, now, now; for where else is there a 
place for me on earth?” 


He looked vaguely around, as if expecting } 


some answer; but the far off beat of those re- : 
treating hoofs was all the sound he heard. 
He looked upward—a single star would have 
given him light, and perhaps hope, but the 
sky was drifted over with clouds, and all was 
dark. 

He arose, wearily, and turned his face toward 
the town. How could he go home, with that 
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fever of his 3 and his att heaved with 
wolfish appetite. 

He had reached the slopes of the town. The 
tavern stood on one of the lower ridges of the 
hills, sheltered by an old willow tree. The 
rusty hinges of a sign creaked on one of the 
lower branches, and the naked boughs whis- 
pered drearily, welcoming the old man back 
with sighs. 

A great fire blazed through the bar-room win- 
dows, and he already saw the shadows of his 
? old friends moving against the glass. 

“They will be glad to see me, at any rate,” 
he said, rubbing his hands eagerly. ‘‘I wonder 
who will treat when they get me back from— 
’ from—oh! my God, from the meeting.” 

That instant a light hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a low voice, full of kindness, 
made him turn. It was his wife—the home- 
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fierce son ready to receive him with bitterness 3 angel, whom a pitying fervor had sent to bring 
and reproach? How meet the wistful look of } § the old man back. 

his wife, which had questioned him so often but 3 ; They stood together, in the light which 
never upbraided him? Thése things had not}streamed from the bar-room windows. The 
troubled him much when his brain was misty ’ riot of many voices came coarsely toward them. 
with drink; but, now that his thoughts were; The sign shrieked overhead, as if it were a 
unnaturally keen, and his conscience awake, he } fiend to whom the presence of a creature so 


had no courage to go home. Nay, such had 
been the effect of his son’s sneer, that he began 
to shrink from the impulses of religion that had 
led him to the meeting that night. True enough 
he was only an old broken down drunkard— 
what business had he to hope anything from 
prayer? Had not the Almighty drawn a vail of 
clouds across the sky that he might know his 
day of grace had passed away forever? 

He stood, hopelessly thinking over these pain- 
ful fancies, with his hands loosely locked, and 


hanging down, like a child waiting to be led § 


away. Then he lifted his face slowly, and 
looked toward the town. Avsingle light shone 
from its terraces of snow—a reddish, evil-look- 
ing light that burned later than any other 


in Norwich. As a wild beast grows frantic at § 


the sight of blood, the old man felt the influence 
of the fatal gleam. A fiercer thirst seized upon 
him. His brain began to burn with feverish 
desire; great drops of perspiration trembled on $ 


his forehead, notwithstanding a sharp wind } 


turned them cold as they rose. Eager and} 
famished—forgetting God and man—he turned } 
upon the track that was leading him home. } 
Keen desire gave him vigor: he walked heavily } 


along the highway, muttering to himself like a ; 


lunatic that had escaped his keepers. 
The light grew broader and more lurid; like 


the eye of a fiend, it blinked and blazed, and $ 


lured him on. The frozen breath melted on the 


pure gave terrible pain. Her delicate face was 
bright with the frost, and softened with com- 
passion. There was something of the old girlish 
look in her eyes—so earnest and full of love— 
something, too, in the dress; for she had wrap- 
ped herself in Hannah’s scarlet cloak, and the 
hood looked richly warm around her forehead 
and against her cheek. 

‘‘Anna!” he said, tenderly, “Anna!” 

‘‘Yes, husband, I am here; don’t think it 
strange, but this is your birthday, so I sat up 
waiting. Hagar would make some coffee against 
s you come home; it was so hot and nice I got 
impatient, and came out to meet you; for Hagar 
don’t like her good things to go to waste.” 

‘Poor Anna! and so you came all this way?” 

“Oh! it’s nothing, Ben, you have walked 
3 farther than this after me, many a time; be- 
sides, climbing the hills after you got here.” 

‘‘Ah! that was when we were courting, Anna, 
’ and the road seemed short.” 

«But the love which made it short hasn't 
} changed, though we are getting old, Ben. Come, 
; , put your arm around me, as you did in those 
N ‘old times, and let’s go home. It is cold here. 
‘Ah! now I am warmer. This is comfortable. 
See how clear the road shines since the clouds 
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’ went off. It looked like snow when I came out; 
now the stars are bright as diamonds.” 

The old man lifted his eyes, and a thousand 
3 stars smiled down upon him brighter and more 


s 
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pure, by far, than the red glare which had 
beckoned him through the tavern windows. 
His look fell slowly to the face of his wife. 
She had nestled close to his side, and, clinging 
to his arm, pointed down the path of snow, 
as it wound off homeward under the smiling 
heavens. 

‘That is our way,” she said, softly. ‘You 
must find it now, for I am tired of looking 
down.” 

Her cloak fluttered open with the wind. He 
folded it, tenderly, around her, and held it in 
place with his arm. Her heart swelled. She 
remembered the old times, when that was the 
fashion in which they had always walked to- 
gether, when alone under the stars. 

_ After all, the power of good is stronger than : 
that of evil; and oh! how much more beautiful! 





This gentle woman, whd possessed scarcely ¢ 





RANA RE RAR crn 


such as mine have been, because, perhaps, you 
think it a duty.” 

The little woman shook her head, and mut- 
tered, 

*No, no! She had nothing to forgive. He 
had come home with her pleasantly, and that 
was enough of happiness for one night. Indeed, 
she loved him dearly, and always should, no 
matter what came or went.” 

But he clung to the first idea with a tenacity 
that surprised her. ‘Could she forgive a crime 
in one she loved—a great crime, for instance, 
such as murder, or—or—well, there ,was no 
worse crimes than that—could she forgive mur- 
der in her husband, or her son? Of course he 
meant nothing serious; but could she?” 

“Yes, she could forgive even that, and— 
and——” 

The husband drew a deep breath, but, notic- 


more than the force of a child, had won her ; ing her hesitation he questioned her again. 


husband from a terrible temptation, with a few ; 
loving words, uttered with tact as well as ten- } 


derness. The thirst of a tyrant habit, and the $ 


anguish of a great trouble, were both forgotten ; 


under her sweet allurements. 


“And what, Anna?” 

*‘And die!” she answered, in a solemn whis- 
$ per. 

His face clouded again, and they walked on 


$ some moments without speaking. Then he broke 


‘And do you know where I ‘have been this away from the subject altogether, and told her 


evening?” 


: S where he had been that evening, and of his in- 


“No, I met Benedict; but he was riding fast, ; N terview with Leonard at ‘‘the Falis.” 


and did not see who it was, I think.” : 
“Oh! you met him—our son?” 
“Yes, husband, our first-born,” she said, }down into her face the tears were falling over 


tenderly. 

**How we used to love the child! You re- 
member, Anna?” 

“Used to love him! How we do love him! 


Who could help it? he is so brave and strong. ; 


T feel like a child by his side.” 

“And so you are, Anna.” 

“Like a child that has a little fear mixed 
with its love. Do you know, husband, I am 
always afraid of doing something that he does $ 
not like? And so is Hannah. I am sure of 
that; but then he is so perfect.” 

“Anna, would it kill you if he were not? If} 
he had faults—if——” ; 

‘Ah! husband, we all have faults. What ai 
terrible thing if we ceased to love one another 
because of that!” 

“Yes, I know how good you are—how much 
you can forgive. You need not tell me so—I 
feel it here.” 

“Oh! I didn’t mean that; but then it is so 
pleasant to be walking with you in this way, ? 
and chatting about the children. Of course 
Benedict has faults, but what of that? You 
and I mustn’t see them, you know.” 

“Yes, it is possible to forgive faults, even 








He felt her arm steal around him, from under 


‘her cloak, as. he went on, and when he looked 


it like summer rain. 

«I knew it would come before the end,” she 
said. ‘From the glow at my heart, these few 
days back, I felt that it was near.” 

When he told:her of his great temptation, and 
of the weakness which had followed it, she be- 
gan to sob and murmur words of meek thank- 
fulness’ ‘that she had gone forth as the wish 


S arose. It was like an interposition of heaven, 


she said, and the reward was that long, happy 
walk, so unlike anything they had known for 
years. 

The husband sighed drearily. There was a 
heaviness at his heart which she must never 
know, or she would “forgive and die.” He did 
not mention having met his son that night; and 
she, sweet soul, was quite unconscious that bit- 
ter strife lay between them. 

They reached home, at length, and found 
Hagar sitting up in the kitchen, with two old- 
fashioned china cups and saucers set out on 
round stand, where a snow-white cloth had been 
spread. She had been impatiently snuffing the 
candle, and making herself uncomfortable for 
more than an hour, and was ready to give her 
master and mistress a piece of her mind which 
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would mean something, when they eamein. But {with a touch of remorse. What if his father 
when Mrs. Arnold appeared, muffled in her red ; should confide in her? By what horrible mis- 
cloak, from which she shook the frost with a3 § snatingemént was the old man let into his secret? 
smile, the house slave relented, and, instead of $ ; This was a source of continual anxiety which 
expressing her mind, according to promise, she $ 3 * made him almost hate his father, and quite fear 
helped Mr. Arnold off with his great coat, giving 3 S his mother, for he would have died rather than 
him an approving glance, as she hung it up; 3 that good woman ‘should know him as he was. 
end, uncovering a dish in one corner of the fire- $ ; When she left that kiss on his forehead, and 
place, revealed the plump bosoms of a pair of 3 tucked up his bed in the old-fashioned way, he 
quails that lay snugly nestled there. Then she ; felt the tears steal to his eyes, and murmured 
took a coffee-pot, with a conical top, from the : something which betrayed the tender regrets 
other corner, and began to pour the contents; that her gentleness and loving faith awoke in 
out, “good and strong,” as she said, while the 3 his heart. 
master and mistress sat down to enjoy @ supper $ 3 Mother!” he said, calling her. 
which the sharp air and a long walk had ren-: She came back and sat down on the side of 
dered doubly acceptable. the bed, glad to hear his voice. ‘Well, my 

“Where is our son?” inquired Mrs. Arnold, — 
as she drew her seat to the table, and began to3 ‘Did you wish to speak with me about any- 
tarve the quails. “Go call him, Hagar. The 3 thing?” 
girls are in bed long ago, but he must be up; ‘‘Yes, Benedict, I wanted ‘to tell you how 
yet.” happy I am, how good the Lord has been. Oh! 

Hagar drew herself up, looking very like a 3 my son, I shall never have the sorrow of seeing 
black bantam when its mate is disputed, and % you condemn father again. He has come back 
observed, in her choicest language, that ‘Mr. ; to his old self, and this is his birthday.” 

Ben had turned up his nose at her invitation to} ‘‘Mother!” said the young man, quickly, 
wait till his parents came in, and went up stairs 3 “did you ever know my father break a pro- 
stamping with his boots like a trooper, without $ mise?” 

80 much as saying, ‘No, thank you,’ a piece of § “Break a promise! No, indeed. They could 
business that she was sartin Dan would a made 3 never kill his good principles so far as that.” 

& touse about, if he hadn’t been in the barn $ : «And you think he loves me?” 

shelling corn, and consecontly hadn’t known: “Think he loves you! You, his only son— 
nothing about it. She hadn’t a doubt but $ what a question! Better than his life, I’m sure.” 
young Mass’ Arnold was a-bed and asleep, and $ $ «I suppose it’s a wild sort of question, but I 
she didn’t want to disturb no gemman’s depose, ‘have map little knowledge of him these late 
not she.” N years.” 

“Never mind, I will go myself, Hagar,” said : 8 “No, he has not been quite himself, but that 
Mrs. Arnold. ‘Just bring another cup and is all over now. He is a changed man—no, not 
Saucer.” $a changed man, but his old self again; we shall 

With these words she stole away up stairs, ‘live to be proud of him yet, Benedict. That is 
smiling back upon her husband—whom she con- $ what I came up for. I want you to forget what 
sidered doubly her property since the night’s } you saw in that room when he was asleep there. 
rescue—and hoping that Benedict would be in ; I thought it was my duty to let you know every- 
& condition to come down and share her happi- } ’ thing then: but since, what I did has troubled 
hess, not to speak of a little feminine triumph } ‘me dreadfully. It was wrong to betray my hus- 
that broke up from the depths of her innocent ; band’s fault; my cheek grows hot when I think 
heart, at the conquest which she had achieved $ of it. I will beg his pardon before we go to 
over the Evil One. : sleep this night. If you hadn’t been in bed, I’d 

She stole softly into her son’s room. His 3a done it before you both; but somehow I can- 
candle was put out, but she could see by the < not forgive myself.” 
starlight reflected over the snow, that he was} Arnold had not been listening to this womanly 
in bed with his face turned to the wall. She {speech: deeper and darker thoughts occupied 
bent over him, holding her breath; but when Shim. At last he said very abruptly, 
he did not move, she pressed a kiss, light asa} ‘Mother, send him up here before he goes to 
roseleaf, on his forehead; tucked up the blue : ; bed. My father, I mean.” 
and white counterpane with a sigh of content, “Yes, my son, but speak kindly to him—of 
and went away; followed by his glittering eyes, course you will though.” 
for he had turned his head to look after her} “Yes, mother, I will—that is the best way, 
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you think, to control—to influence him, I 
mean?” 

“Oh! yes, only be respectful and good-na- 
tured. Now I'll go down and pour out his$ 
coffee.” 

The mother hastened down stairs and settled 3 
herself by the little table; while her husband, 


OTHER. 

That night Arnold managed to see Amy alone, 
| she was very sad, this unacknowledged wife: 
; and the young man was himself greatly de- 
3 pressed. They had been talking earnestly, the 
3 loving eloquence was still in her eyes; and her 
3 lips quivered like those of a grieved infant. 

“Qh! if you would-only let me tell my father 


with child-like delight, drained the strong coffee § and mother I wouldn’t care,” she said, clinging 
in his cup, and talked pleasantly with Hagar, ; to him, and, pleading with her innocent eyes so 
who, woman like, gave out stray enticements ; earnestly, that even he was moved to kiss awiy 


for the praise which her fine cooking had so } 
well deserved. 

Thus with the craving appetite, and the weary $ 
soul both appeased, Mr. Arnold began to feel 
once more as the master of his own house. 
There was an atmosphere of respect about him 
which awoke all the dignity that had been so 
nearly dead in his nature. 

When the little supper was over, and Hagar 
began to mutter about raking up the fire, Mrs. 
Arnold told her husband that Benedict was $ 
awake, and wanted to see him before he went 
to bed. 

The old man turned pale at this and began to 
tremble, but he strode up stairs, heavily, and $ 
went into his son’s room. 

From that night Arnold ceased to sneer at, or 
revile his father; on the contrary, his demeanor 
became more than respectful, not servile, that 
to his nature was impossible, but he was, at all 
times, on the alert to help or defend his father: 
yet there was a sort of terror between them all 
the time. In this world, a secret which gives 
one man power over another, always brings 
with it the curse of alienation. 

A week after this, Arnold and his guests were 
ready to go away. The visit had been both 


pleasant and eventful to the young people; but $ 
love, which is strong in most things, gannot § 


control time or circumstance: so, with many a 
regretful sigh, the party broke up. 


> the tears that trembled in them. 

‘*Be still, child. To no living soul shall you 
: breathe a secret of mine. I must have obedience 
; or nothing.” 

Amy drew a deep sob, and drooped into a 
$ submissive attitude. ‘ Well,” she said. ‘Well, 
3 it is my duty; you are my husband.” 

Arnold frowned and grew thoughtful. 

“Are you offended with me, Benedict?” whis- 
pered the young wife, leaning her arm softly on 
$ his shoulder. 

; “No, Amy; but I feel unsafe, this promise is 
Snot enough; you mean to keep it, I know; but 
will you be strong enough?” 

“T will—I will! Don’t look so black.” 

He looked up suddenly. ‘‘You would keep 
; an oath, I know.” 
She blanched white and began to tremble. 


s 





s 


s 
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$ “An oath, Benedict!” 


N 
3 . 
3 tween mine. 


‘Yes; come here, put your two hands be- 
What on earth makes you s0 
3 white? There, kneel down. Well, well, stand 
; up, it makes no difference. Now swear before 
$ the God, who is our only witness, never to tell 
8 any living mortal that you and I are man and 
} wife, till I give you permission.” 

“T_T ”’ she attempted to go on, but the 
words froze on her lips, and, holding out her 
arms imploringly, she fainted. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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MY BROTHER. 


BY SARAH 


WE name thee gently by the hearth 
That echoed with our childhood’s mirth, 
And from each heart comes up a sigh, 
The blinding tear dims every eye. 


Thou wast so good, nor lacked thy love 
Kind words or deeds its depths to prove; 
But, when death came, then felt we most 
How true the friend that we had lost. 


We sing the song you loved again, 
Our voices tremble with the strain; 
We miss the deep, familiar tone, 
That blended sweetly with our own. 
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I steal into thy study room, 

The books I see amid the gloom— 

All things as thou didst leave them there— 
But vacant is thy study chair. 


T had not thought that thou couldst dio— 
So young, so strong, with hopes so high— 
So fearless of all things that bind 

And fetter the aspiring mind. 


But long has dust been on thy brow— 
Those dreams are all forgotten now— 
The moonbeams, shining o'er the hill, 
Fall on thy grave all pale and still. 
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BY EMILY HEWITT BUGBEE. 


The flowers and tke stars speak a moving language; but from the eye beams what will endure when fragrance and 


Nght are no more. 


The eye speaks with an eloquence and a truthfulness surpassing speech. It is the window out of which the winged 


thoughts often fly unwillingly —TuckERMAN. 


The angels that inhabit this temple of the body appear at the windows.—Emrrson. 


I can see no special reason why I may not 
devote a chapter exclusively to Eyes, since they 
are at once the principal and striking feature of 
the face; principal, because it is to them we 
direct our gaze, our smiles, our words; striking, 
because they possess the power to fascinate and 
electrify. Who ever fell in love with a nose?— 
who ever felt his heart smote by a chin ?— it is 
the Eye, sir, the Eye, madam, that swallows up 
all time in a single glance! 

I am in the country at the time of this writ- 
ing, in the little seven by nine library, to which 
my aunt Jane has pleasantly consigned me; 
where no sound comes save the bay of a hound, 
and the occasional crack of a rifle from the dis- 


tant smoke-veiled forests; and where, by inclin- ; 


ing my unworthy head to the window, I see a 
broad autumnal landscape lying asleep in the 
rich sunshine, and watched by the kindly sky. 
Perhaps it-was its blue that set me thinking of 
the subject of this present discourse; perhaps it 
was this pleasant silence that has turned my 
thoughts backward, rambling and dreaming over 
the days agone—over the visions, the voices, the 
glances which the waves of Fate have drifted 
from me—or drifted me from them, or both! 
Eyes, was it? Thank you for recalling me! 
The first eyes ‘“‘worthy of note”—as the re- 
porter of the U. S. A. F. says—are those glim- 
mering, dimmering, shimmering, gray-blue orbs, 
wherein we see sunshine and shadow, and all 
manner of flitting fancies, chasing each other 
round the never-ending circle. Shade them 
with dark fringes and they are often taken for 
black eyes. They are the best kind of eyes for 


carnival at Rome, or the agricultural depart- 
ment in the Herald, they are the same calm, 
unconscious, automatonical eyes, fixed stars! 
neither lightening nor darkening at anything. 
These are the eyes that ‘take in” your dress, 
if you are in trouble and perplexity, their com- 
posed stare only irritates you the more; if your 
spirits rise and run over in the form of sallies, 
jokes, and absurd little fancies, they open upon 
you in stupid wonder, ‘‘and remain entrenched 
in the fortress of material propriety.” They 
are the worst eyes in the world to get along 
with. You must adapt yourself to their level 
sobriety, or else there must be silence in the 
stage-coach, 

There is the common black eye which you meet 
Severy day, roguish, merry, and pretty; gener- 
ally accompanied by a quick, vivacious, and 
spunky nature—such eyes as we instinctively 
lift ours to for ready sympathy, when anything 
ludicrous occurs. I have seen many and many 
such eyes! brave and hopeful, and bound to 
make the best of everything are they: and they 
shed the fewest tears of all. 

There is the hazel eye, and I am honest when 
I say that I never, never met—among all the 
eyes that I have seen—but one pair of real, ac- 
tual hazel eyes—the greenish, gray eyes! They 
were on the cars, allied to golden brown hair, 
and, as my memory deepens to details, a reso- 
lute, yet nonchalant mouth, a gray dress with a 
collar like snow, nice gloves, and a coquettish 
little basket. Happy hazel eyes! may the world 
have gone well with you/ 

There is the yellowish-brown eye, which bores 





flirtation, and the person who sports them is $ look through, and which nobody likes! the peer- 
bon compagnon for any one. 3 ing, malicious eyes, which are always turning 
There is your common blue eye, from which 3 : ; up in most unexpected places—which are always 
screen me—not because they are so common, } } finding your loose letters—which are always 
(because violets are common, and we love them $ 3 3 looking over your shoulder under pretence of 
still,) but because they are so perpetually dead! 3 < watching something through the window. They 
so same! Be they gazing on Niagara or Mont 3 , are your tale-bearers, importers of mischief, 
Blanc, a fresh rose or a beautiful face—be they 3 3 and wholesale dealers in the affairs of other 
reflecting the lamps of a festival, or looking ; people. 
down upon a prosy breakfast- -table—reading the? There is the steel-blue eye which a and 
75 
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love to love, hard as their name sounds. I have 
seen but few of them; perhaps half a dozen 
cases have come under or over my observation; 
for they are always high up, glittering and flash- 
ing. They remind one of a bit of summer sky, 
with a bright star in it, or a sunset ray quiver-~ 
ing upon the waves. They are the ‘blue and 
gold” editions of eyes, full of life, fire, elo- 
quence, and soul! Now fixed in some dreamy 
fancy, placid and serene, like still waters glim- 
mering through peaceful groves; and now 


awakening, blazing, and flashing, like those } 


same blue waters rolled into waves by the gale, 
and tipped with glittering fire by the- sun. 
Blessed, eagle eyes! high and true as heaven; 





And of ‘“‘Hedwiga,” whose eyes were 
“Like stars in a dark Heaven.” 

Sad, beautiful, tormenting eyes! Once seen, 
they haunt» you forever with their bewildering 
abysses of wordless thought; their deep, silent 
prayers, like a wronged soul looking forth from 
its prison bars, patiently suffering its bondage, 
and stil! looking and yearning for freedom. I 
have thought that there are no mates for such 
eyes, they are so deeply; sadly, inapproachably 
alone! 

Apropos, I have a legend of my own—one 
which came to me in dreams—of a great, high 
angel who sinned, and into whose eyes God 
looked with a mournful sternness, until they 


warm and bright with the blaze of life and; : grew dark with hopeless despair, and the angel 
truth. I saw them years ago dreaming over : ‘was sent down to earth, doomed to wander 
a trout stream among the “Verde Monts;’’ I ;-here eternally—passing from prison to prison 
saw them last night pouring their fire into the } \ through generations, centuries, and all time— 
hearts of a little audience collected in the little 3 ever wandering, ever in bondage, and ever 


eourt-house of Caledonia, Minn.; once at Min- 3‘looking out sadly and yearningly upon the 
nehaha; once in the human tide of Broadway; $ world. - 


once at the sea-side, and may meet them again! 3 


Perchance those wondrous orbs, which you 


Lastly, there are the rare, mysterious, velvéty- 3 ’met in the street, are.the same that, centuries 


black eyes, which Leland calls ‘fluid ‘souls ‘in 
mourning;” and Heine sings of 


“A dark eye 
Like a sun of jet binck fire.” 


Sand centuries ago, gleamed under ’the dusky 


3 forehead of Ituly,'or looked out upon the end- 
3 Jess twilight of the dreary Northland. It may 


be but a new prison for the wandering angel. 
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THE SARATOGA. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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Tus is a new and very beautiful dress, par- ; side, falling something like a scarf. It is made 
ticularly appropriate for summer. The body is } of silk, and composed of two loops and two long 


low, square, cut on the straight, and buttoning } ends, bordered by a narrow quilled frill. The 
in front; the waist round; the sleeves composed 


; whole dress is very stylish. t 
of @ puffing cut on the straight, falling over a} We give a diagram, on the next page, by which 
bell-shape sleeve cut on the bias; at the edge of} to cut out the body of the dress. 

the bell, as well as round the body, is a chicory No. 1. Front or THE Bopy. 

ruche. 


Under the“bell sleeve is a double frill No. 2. Bacx. 


of tulle forming a puff. The flounce of the; No. 8. Sipe-prece or Back. 
skirt, on the bias, is gathered under a chicory 3 No. 4. Lirrte Suorr Steve, on which the 
Tuche. The empress waistband fastens at the ° puff No. 5, and the frill No. 6 are sewed. 
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DIAGRAM OF SARATOGA. 
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MAKING T 


HE ROSE. 


BY CHARLES PEPPER. 


Tus beautifal flower, the Queen of the Gar- : 
den, is so extensively cultivated that it would : 
be impossible to enumerate here all the dif- 
ferent varieties; I will merely give a few—those $ 
I think most. suitable for tinting and mould- } 
ing, commencing With the Old China, White } 
Unique, Noisette (clusters of white bloom,) Tea- } 
scented, Madame Bosanquet (beautiful white, ) 
Gens de Battaille, Cloth of Gold, Damask, Tas- 
can, Maiden’s Blush, Cabbage, &c., &. Fully 
to describe the peculiarities of each of these 
would exceed the limits of this work; it will, 
however, be sufficient for our purpose if I 
give a few brief remarks relative to those here 
named. It will suffice to enable the pupil to 
carry out her wishes as to the character of the 
particular flower, and the instructions here 
given for the formation of one will, for all 
practical purposes, apply equally to all. 

Tue Orv Cu1na Rosz.—The petals are pink, 
and gradually running off to white toward the 3 
base. The flower is semi-double, requires about 
twenty-five petals, and must be constructed 
rather loosely, similar to a wild rose, the petals 
starting immediately from under the stamens, 
and curling over te a cup-shape. 

Wuire Uniqux anp TEA-scENTED.—Fine dou- 
ble-flowers, with rather large petals, and the 
edges curled, the outer ones more so than the 
inner ones. The former is pure white, with a 
little tinge of greenish yellow cast in the eye of 
the flower. This is produced by giving a simple 
splash of pale green at the back of each petal, 3 
just above its junction to the stalk. The sneer} 
petals have a yellowish eye, which is produced $ : 
in the same way as the former, only with the $ 
suitable tint. 

Tue Notserre (white) is a bunch of roses. } 





of lake and indigo—the lake must predominate 
—moistened with gall, and finished with a thin 
coat of carmine, 

CioTH or Gotp.—The name of this rose will 
almost convey which tint of yellow must be 
chosen.. The petals in this flower, as well as 
the preceding one, must be nicely cupped, and 
the edges of those toward the outer part of the 
flower a little curled over. 

Tue DamasK.—May be either a pale or dark 
pink, a semi-double flower, and made somewhat 
similar to the China rose. This flower is best 
made half-blown. 

Tue Tuscan Rost.—This is a beautiful variety 
of the tribe, being of bright maroon; the tint- 
ing is similar to the directions given for the 
Clove. The petals are about thirty or more in 
number, the stamens very prominent. The 
largest petals should have the edges curled 
over a little. 


Tue Caspace Rosz.—This, though an old- 
3 fashioned flower, is a good one for modeling, 


This flower is about one-third less than a China } 3 being so double, containing about fifty petals 
rose, very double, the inner petals being rather $ and upward, and arranged very close and com- 
curled and folded in; there are generally about $ pact; the outer petals are pale pink, and gra- 
twelve to sixteen on a stalk, but only six or dually deepen as they approach the centre or 
eight at a time in bloom, and as they drop off $ eye of the flower. 


the others come on. : 
MapamEe Bosanquet.—Fine double flower, ; 
pure white, the outer petals a little curled over. ; 


Gens pe Barramuiz.—A French rose, of a: : 


I think I cannot do better than take the 
above flower as a model for construction, as 
follows: 

First cut four patterns (as shown in diagram) 


beautiful crimson color, and double. The petals iF in gardboard, if you then place one pattern in 
must be tinted on both sides with a compound ; reverse to the other as seen in diagram, it will 
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we 





prevent cutting the wax to waste. Cut twelve 
of No. 1, twenty-two of No. 2, sixteen of No. 8, 
and ten of No. 4; then: proceed pinching the 
edges of the petals till they appear tolerably 
thin: whilst pliable: place each in the! palm of 
the hand, and make use of the largest ball-tool, 
A, for No. 3.and 4; for No. 1 and 2, the small 
ends of C and D; then tint leaves, No. 3 and 4 
a pale pink, composed of carmine and white; 
No. 2, @ little more ¢armine added; No. 1, half 
of the number @ shade darker, and the. other 


half still a degree darker, all graduated to the 
base of the petal. Then prepare a piece of ¢ 


wire, about nine inches long and stout, roll 
round the end of it abeut two inches down, 
some green wax; place the stamens at the 
point, and commence fixing the darkest petals 
of No. 1, taking care to lap each a little over, 
and pinching some nearly double; slightly com- 
press some, and extend them a little over the 
stamens, so as to approach nature as correctly 
as possible, but the next row should be still 
less compressed. After fixing No. 1, take No. 
2, carefully lapping one over the other; and so 
on with Nos. 3 and 4; so that you keep a cup- 
like appearance in the centre, as shown in a 
section of the flower in the engraving. 

. After fixing on all the petals, draw on the 
calyx, close up under the petals, and finish 
down from thence the remaining part of the 
wire, covering it with green wax. For buds, 
roll up some pieces of wax the shape of an 
acorn, only rather more pointed at one end than 
the other (see engraving;) cut a piece of wire 
the second thickness, about five or six inches 
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long, fix/on a piece of wax, moulded as seen in 
diagram: (fig. B.) . Cover each over with bright 
green wax, and insert the point of the wire pro- 
truding in B to A, ‘when a bud will be formed; 
then finish by adding four or five thin strips of 





green wax at the top of the bud, to represent 
the points of the calyx; for a bud just bursting, 
after forming the foundation, place round it 








about three or four, of a bright pink, white, or 
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‘ cling it gracefully, taking care to ith the weet 


whatever color the rose may be for which the 
bud is intended, pressing them close together, 
and leaving perhaps one, if not two, of the 
edges of the petals a little raised from the 
other; then cut pieces of green wax, as shown } 


in diagram C, and put round the bud, encir- ‘ 


et 


edges of the green wax, forming the calyx, 
quite smooth and even, after which fix on the 
seed-vessel, and the bud is ready. Then join 
one or two to the flower, and mount with young 
and full-grown leaves. 





POTICHOMANIE. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Da aaa ™ 


haan a piabl 


Havine received various requests to describe , 
how Potichomanie Vases are. made; we have $ 
selected and arranged the following article from 
various sources. It had long been customary 
to place painted flowers, or patterns of chintz, 
cut out, and gummed, on the outside of vases, 
and then to glaze the vases over, so as to give 
them the appearance of being stone china. At 
last somebody suggested the idea of placing the 
figures inside the vase: and hence Potichomanie. ; 

We give, in the way of illustration, to assist } 
new beginners in understanding this beautiful } 
and lady-like amusement, engravings of three 
vases, in different styles. We also give a num- 
ber of designs, suitable to be pasted in vases. 
All the figures on the page, with the greatest } 
care and nicety, must be laid on a larger sheet ; 
of white paper, and the mode of disposing of : 

Vou. XXXVII.—31 





3 


; 


them decided upon. There are figures enough 
for two tolerably large glass vases, suituble as 


’ ornaments for a good-sized console or mantel- 


piece. 

The materials are not very numerous or ex- 
pensive; they consist of— 

Vases, of any shape or pattern, provided it 
be as plain as possible; but those large enough 
at the neck to admit of the insertion of the hand 
are decidedly the best. 

Flower-pot covers, plates, jugs, wine-coolers, 
3 panes of glass for hall or study windows, can all 
be done in this way. 

We will here give a list of most of the neces- 
saries for this work. 

Artictes Regquirrep.—l. Some sheets of 
colored prints, representing Birds, Flowers, In- 
sects, Chinese Figures, Ornaments, &c. 
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2. Glass Vases as are described above, &c., } taking care to remove all the white portion of 
&e., according to the objects to be decorated. the paper. For this purpose, small scissors 
8. Several Hog-hair, round and fiat, and} must be used, such as are employed in cutting 
Camel-hair brushes. : out embroidery. The designs must be selected 
4. A Bottle of Liquid Gum. 3 according to the style and shape of the vase to 
5. A Bottle of Essence of Lavender. $ be decorated. 
6. A Bottle of Varnish to dilute the colors} 2. When a sufficient number of designs have 
occasionally, when they become too thick. 3 been cut out, the best arrangement for the pat- 
7. Several Bottles of ready-prepared colors 3 tern intended must be tried on a sheet of white 
for grounds; such as Bluish White, Greenish } paper. Taste and judgment will be required in 
White, or any other shade. ’ blending the colors, according fo the form and 
8. A Packet of Gold Powder. $ style of the vase, whether Sevres or Chinese por- 
9. A Pair or two of fine Scizzors. § celain, Japanese and Etruscan vases, &c., &c. 
Instructions.—1. The first point is to cut} 8. The designs cut out are to have a coat of 
out the designs with all possible exactitude, } gum spread on the colored side with a brush, 
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and must then be immediately applied to the , fectly, otherwise the paint will penetrate itself 
inside of the vase, in the manner previously ’ between them and the glass. If it is desired to 
arranged on the paper: taking care to press : add a gold band at the mouth, a little gold pow- 
them down well, either with the finger or a} der must be mixed with some varnish, and a 
piece of fine linen, so that no bubbles of air} few drops of the essence of lavender, and then 
may remain between the vase and the paper. > applied with a fine brush. When the inside is 
A dry brush may occasionally be used for the $ perfectly dry, one or two coats of varnish must 
purpose, in those parts of the vase which the $ be laid on with a brush, which renders the vase 
fingers cannot reach, and for delicate orna- ; capable of holding water. As, however, the 
ments, requiring particular care, such as the } water might at lengh injure the paint, it is pre- 
antenne of butterflies and other insects, small 3 ferable to line it with zinc. 
flowers, &c. When the designs are thus secured, Let the fair artist fix upon the style of vase, 
one may already judge of the effect. or other bbject she wishes to imitate, and get a 
4, When the vase is perfectly dry, a very fine ? real one of the same description, if possible, and 
brush must be used to cover with varnish the ; place it before her. If Chinese, like the en- 
designs cut out and gummed upon the vase, } graving we have given, it will be advisable to 
carefully avoiding to touch only the glass. 3 paint the figures in the brightest colors pos- 
When it is perfectly dry, the glass must be} sible; and to those who understand drawing, 
carefully cleaned with a piece of fine linen, $ this will be an amusing occupation. 
damped, in order to take off any accidental: Of course, the most grotesque the Chinese de- 
spots of gum or varnish. If preferred, the ; sign ¥s, the better; although we do not mean by 
back of the designs may be varnished before : that to indulge in caricature. 


they are gummed; this is to prevent the oil- ‘ Very pretty things can be made in the Etrus- 
color from sinking into the paper; the designs, $ can and Assyrian style, by cutting out figures 
therefore, must be varnished on the back, and, ’ dressed in black paper, and imitating those well- 
when dry, gummed on the colored side, and ; known designs as closely as possible. We need 
then placed on the vase. S scarcely add, that the form of the glass vase, 
5. When the vase is well cleaned, the shade } &c., used for them should also be in accordance 
must be selected that is thought most appro- ; with the model from the antique. Very beauti- 
priate for its style. The old Sevres has gener- 3 ful tables, cabinets, &c.; could be produced in 
ally a bluish tint; Chinese porcelain, a greenish, } this manner, as transparency is not required: a 
and Etruscan nankeen, &c. A sufficient quan- ‘ hint to those who have taste in these matters is 
tity of the color selected must then be poured 3 enough. 
into the vase, turning it continually in the same} Painted glass windows may be executed in 
direction until the color is equally spread over ; the same manner as the vase, with the excep- 
every part; the remainder must then be poured : tion that large sheets of plate-glass should be 
out. If preferred, the paint may be applied ¢ used, and seemingly divided with narrow strips 
with a large and very fine brush, beginning at : of coarse brown packing paper, so as to resem- 
the lower part of the vase. It is extremely im- } ble lead mouldings. 
portant that the designs should adhere per- ; 


s 
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PEN-WIPER, OR INK-STAND. 


BY MRS. WARREN, 

















Materrats.—No. 20 cotton; a piece of velvet : 
four inches square; half an ounce of beads of } 
each kind, namely, white chalk, crystal, and } 
about forty beads of cut garnet, all to be of the § : 
same size; a tiny piece of gold paper, the size } 
of the engraved star; two yards of narrow rib- : 
bon at a half penny or a penny per yard; and ; 
some fine cloth or colored flannel to make the 
circles for absorbing the ink, and a piece of 3 
black stiff net (such as is used for lining cur- 
tains of bonnets) of the same size as the velvet. 

First cut in gold paper the size and shape of 
the engraved star, then cut a circle of velvet a 
little over three and a half inches in diameter. ‘ 
Tack this circle on to the net, then bind both $ 
together at the edge with the ribbon; then mark ; 3 
the centre and place the gold star upon it. Tack | ; 
down the point of each leaf with one single : ; 
stitch, and secure it in the same way in the ; then thread six garnet and tack each centre of 
centre. Now thread four garnet beads and § ‘leaf until within a small portion of the point. 
mark my division of leaf with four garnet, : } At the end of these garnet place three chalk 
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SIZE AND SHAPE OF STAR. 





BRAIDING PATTERN FOR JACKET. 485 
beads. Now fill up the remainder of each leaf; Then two beads and a straight stitch for the 
with crystal beads—but to terminate at the ; stem. Then again four beads on each side, and 
point of leaf with two or three chalk beads, as } two beads straight to finish the stem. 
may be required. $ For tae Epgs.—Run the ribbon up and down 

The centre is formed by threading eight chalk ; in a zig-zag form, so that when drawn up very 
beads and letting them lie in raised loops across, } close it forms a small pointed trimming, sew 
for about four loops, then reversing them so as $ this on to the edge; and for the bead cireles, 
to form a raised centre. : thread seven crystal beads, place the needle 

The detached sprigs are made by threading } upward through the two first beads which will 
four crystal beads, making a slanting stitch to} draw them up in a circle; sew these down on 
the right the length of these four beads, then ’ the ribbon; then sew one white chalk bead in 
four beads and a slanting stitch to the left. ; the centre. ‘ 
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\ 
BRAIDING PATTERN FOR JACKET. 


Tus is for a jacket on blue cloth. The, being either black or gold. The two straight 
centre pattern is in gold-colored braid, and ; lines are in the same braid as the centre pat- 
the two side patterns in black braid, the beads : tern. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. § 


A CoquertTz.—If you could see us now! N 

Here we sit like so many dummies in a dry goods store, ; 
in this great, hotel parlor, lounging on lounges, leaning on 
window-sills and pianos, fanning furiously, languidly, and § 
lazily, and some coquetting. 3 

There is a girl standing beside the long, flame-colored 3 N 
drapery of the window. I detest her. She is what might : 
- be called a “beautiful creature!” Splendid in figure! with 2 3 

eyes whose glances (to those who don’t know her) are over- N 
whelming, deep, dark, glorious depths; smiles like those § 
of a siren; tones as flute-like as it is possible for the N 
human voice to be. But were I a man with my present 3 5 
calm, deliberative powers of observation, I would shun § $ 
these witcheries quicker than the deadliest draught—for > 
oh! she is that soulless creature, a coquette. Practised, 
wily, deceptive, cunning as the father of evil, false, oh! so 
false—scorn for men and angels—could angels feel aught 
but divine pity? 

But—pity! to save me I cannot work my reasoning facul- 
ties up to this sublime sentiment for her. I feel pity for 
her dupes, her victims, and even for her flatterers—but for 
her! 


“Know ye not then, said Satan— 
Know ye not me?” 


Yes, I know you, Miss Satan Coquette, and, knowing, 
must despise. 


We women can look on coolly and mark the slaughter of 
the “innocents,” as they march up in single and donble 
file, receive her batteries, hover about her, angle for a look; 
twenty heads bumping together if she drops her handker- 
chief; forty empty noddles nodding to her slightest wish. 

* Fools! twice demented fools!” I cry, stamping my men- 


tal foot. “Moths, butterflies, humming-birds, and mus- 
quitoes! you will get singed, scorched, burned, and not even 
a glance of condolence for your misfortune.” 

There are a few right noble, sensible men here, only a 
few, however, I am sorry to say, and they bear the same 
proportion to the ninnies, all the world over, I sometimes 
think one to a hundred. They measure her, and she frets 
her very small and silly brain to bring them to her feet— 
but they know too much. They speak of her beauty as 
they would of a painting, admire the ornamental frame, the 3 
carving and the gilding, and the skill of the great artist— ° 
but there they stop. They too, despise her. 

There is not far from here a humble home. Look within § 
upon that narrow bed—look if you can without tears—I 
cannot, See that angelic face—that brow, beautiful as 





spired to ruin what might have been a noble manhood; and 
that coquette, out yonder, will have it all to answer for. 

Well, God knows best how and when to let His bolts 
fall; and that white bosom, calm, cold, and dazzlingly pure 
as it looks, shall yet burn with a consuming fire, that all 
the waters of Paradise shall not be able to quench. 


Tae Lapy Constance.—Our principal embellishment, this 
month, is a portrait, by Winterhalter, of one of the beau- 
ties of the British court. The lady in question is Con- 
stance Gertrude, a daughter of the Duchess of Sutherland, 
and wife of the titular Earl Grosvenor, heir to the Mar- 
quisate of Westminst The duchess herself is still one of 
the handsomest women in England, and comes of a hand- 
some race, for the mother of the duchess was the lovely 
Countess of Carlisle, mother of the present earl, and daugh- 
ter of that famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, who 
was considered, by foreigners as well as by Englishmen, to 
be the most beautiful woman of her day. The Lady Con- 
stance has one of those sweet, spiritualized faces, like that 
of the Lady Sarah Lennox, (the same whom George the 
Third, when a young man, wished to marry,) which, in 
spite of its latent haughtiness, makes everybody in love 
with it. Mark, too, the graceful curve of the neck and the 
exquisite droop of the shoulders! We have given this por- 
trait. not only because of its beauty, but also that our fair 
readers may see what one of the loveliest women of the 
English court looks like. And yet, beautiful as the Lady 
Constance undeniably is, are there not thousands of her 
sex, in the United States, quite as lovely? Hers is a style 
of beauty, in fact, more common here than in England. 
Some writer has said that what fine porcelain is to common 
delf ware, that the high-bred women of the English nobility 
are to ordinary women. But there is a good deal more of 
the porcelain style in our fair countrywomen generally 
than in English beauties, for the latter are too often over- 
ruddy, and are wanting in that delicate, refined look, 
which, when not too fragile, we take to be true Sevres. 
Where one daughter of the British aristocracy has this 
ethereal air, as the Lady Constance has, a dozen look like 
incipient red-nosed washerwomen. 





Now 1s THE Time To Sunscrine.—The new volume, which 
begins with the next number, offers a good opportunity to 
subscribe. Cannot you get up a club, or, at least, send us 
a new subscriber? The New Hampshire What-Not says of 
this Magazine:—“ Were it left to us to select for every 
family in the land, our first choice would fall upon ‘Peter- 
son’s Magazine.’ All its contents are of the purest and 





heaven—those eyes, soul in every spark, soft as cloud! 
skies, bright as the splendor of an angel’s wing glancing in § 
the sun—those hands, white as dove’s down, and ethereal ¢ 
as a moonbeam—the cheek a fatal red-like blood dropped 3 
on snow—the dark locks rolling glossily over a neck of 
ivory—all these with the face of the widowed mother 
stamped with a rigid despair, I cannot look upon but $ 





most refreshing character of all our monthly periodicals. 
Let those who want a good home Magazine try this one 
year on our recommendation.” And the newspapers, uni- 
versally say the same. 


DICTIONARY OF NEEDLEWORK.—We have received so many 


through blinding tears, That heart, almost silent now— 3 letters, this year, asking the meaning of the abbreviations 
that living, gentle, worshiping heart, yonder fiendish beauty N in Crochet, Knitting, &c., and soliciting information as to 
broke. She did it on system. She worked at her mon- $ the various stitches in Embroidery, that we have reprinted, 
strous scheme with cold, calculating caution. She won the $ in a pamphlet the size of this Magazine, “Our Dictionary 
treacherous lover from this pure girl—the only bird left 3 of Needlework,” edited by Mrs. Jane Weaver, and originally 
out of many in the mother-nest. She made a wreck of him, 3 published in our volume for 1858. As we print this dic- 
too. None sing the song of the bacchanal louder than he— ° tionary only to oblige our readers, we shall sell it for a 
none roar their maudlin wit more freely among the de- } merely nominal price. Therefore, on the receipt of eighteen 
votees “90° bottle. Remorse and her neglect have con- ; cents, post-paid, we will forward a copy by mail. 
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Hanpsome Eprrions or Butwer.—The publication, by} PoTicHomaniz.—By request, we give an article, in this 
Ticknor & Fields, of the “ Household Edition of Waverley,” 3 number, on Potichomanie. We will add that ladies desirous 
and by T. B. Peterson & Brothers’ of the “Household Edi- § of purchasing materials for this still popular species of 
tion of Dickens,” each unusually elegant editions of the § fancy work, can have their wants attended to by address- 
respective authors, has stimulated other American pub- § ing, post-paid, Mrs. A. M. Hollingsworth, No. 32 North 
lishers to issue handsome editions of other standard modern g Ninth street, Philadelphia. 
novelists. Among these are two different editions of Bul-} preter 
wer, one by Harper and Brothers, the other by J. B. Lip-§ _ TRavELing SATCHELS IN CoLors.—These have been de- 
pincott & Co. The first gives, “The Caxtons,” complete in $ signed expressly for this Magazine by Mrs. Jane Weaver. 
one volume, and in a very pretty volume too. But the 3 Are they not beautiful? Recollect, no other Magazine, in 
edition, by the Philadelphia house, J. B. Lippincott & Co., : this country, gives original designs; and no English, French, 
and in which “The Caxtons” appears in two volumes, is $ °* Serman periodical gives prettier ones. 
very much handsomer. The type of this last edition, the § See ahaa dney 4 verse ty 
paper, and indeed everything connected with it, is rivaled 
only by the “Household Edition of Waverley,” published ; REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
by Ticknor & Fields. We have now elegant American edi- § Say and Seal. By the author of “ Queechy” and “ Dollars 
tions of Scott, Dickens and Bulwer. But there is no Ame- $ and Cents.” 2 vols.,12mo. Philada: J. B. Lippincott & 
rican edition of Thackeray worthy of a gentleman’s library. 3 (4 The authors of this new novel are two sisters, already 
What enterprizing publisher will undertake it? 


3 favorably known to the reading community. Few fictions, 
§ indeed, secured so rapid a popularity as “Queechy,” and 

CovoreD Giass Wixpows.—The question is often asked, 3 “The Wide, Wide World,” and though “Dollars and Cents” 
“To what extent can the decorations of colored glass be } was less successful, even it rose to a very large circulation. 
properly introduced into private houses?” It is very ob- The present work will hardly, however, increase the repu- 
vious that, in apartments commonly occupied by the family, N tations of its writers. Diffuseness was always a fault of 
and in which they work and read, such a mode of illumi- the Warner sisters, but “Say and Seal” is even more dif- 
nation would be wholly unsuitable. In rooms containing } fuse than their earlier productions. The principal charac- 
pictures, or objects of natural history, or of vertu, colored 3 ter may be a fair representation of a certain kind of achool- 
glass windows are likewise inadmissible. They must be} master, but he is not the accomplished gentleman which 
confined to lobbies, staircases, and corridors, where they 3 he is held up to be. Perhaps Faith, the heroine, is the 
are seen only in passing, and where the light which they } most successful hit in the book: she is unquestionably the 
transmit does not interfere with the general effect, either } pest person. There is little novelty in the plot. Having 
by the tints which they radiate, or by the patches of color } discharged our duty by noticing these short-comings in the 
which, in sunshine, they throw upon the walls. When, in § hook, we are glad to be able to say that the authors appear 
the country, a window looks into an ugly court, or when } heartily to love Nature, and that, in consequence, there are 
in town it faces a blank wall, or an otherwise disagreeable $ descriptive passages, scattered everywhere through the 
object, the use of colored glass would not be inappropriate, § pages, which bring before us the scent of clover, the hum 
though the same end might be attained by employing gray 3 of bees, the fragrance of apple-blossoms, and the sound of 
or roughened glass. : moonlit waves softly lapping the sandy shore. The tone of 

8 the book, too, is eminently good. 

Home Pastrmes.—This is a new and capital book for the $ Revolutions in English History. By Robert Vaughan, 
family, being a selection of one hundred Tableaux, how to ; D.D. Vol.I,8vo. New York: D. Appleton & Co—This 
arrange as to dress, lights, &c., and general rules for pro- § is one of the best books of its kind ever written. It shows, 
ducing effect, so carefully given that any family can readily § in a rapid, but masterly manner, how the successive intru- 
produce these delightful pastimes. It is got up in the pub- $ sion into England of the Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Nor- 
lishers’ well known style, with illuminated titles, &c., and 3 mans, formed the existing institutions, ant moulded the 
is sent by mail for one dollar. It is sold also by all prin- social life of the Englishmen of to-lay. It has taken long 
cipal Dostesllors, -Moses.:J. B. pawns & Cp, Basten, ve g and deep study of English history, as well as a singularly 
thd publishers. They ere aico publishers of the clegnat ; comprehensive intellect, to produce this volume. In volumes 
ap i ate Rasen, © Gest on Goawtng and pabiting, yet to come, Dr. Vaughan designs to show the influence of 
noticed in encther columa. religion, and other causes, in revolutionizing England. The 

"a book is handsomely printed. 

How to Wiv Her.—The New Lisbon (Wis.) Republican Mitchell’s New Intermediate Geography. 1 vol., 4 to. 
says:—“Peterson’s Magazine is as punctual as the finger § Philada: E. H. Butler & Co-—Philadelphia has always 
of the dial plate. As usual, the May number is filled with § kept the lead in the publication of good school-books. The 
material of unabated interest. The ladies all love ‘ Peter- work now before us is a system of modern geography de- 
pon for knowing so well how to anticipate their wants; signed for the use of schools and academies; illustrated by 

» young men, if you too wish to be loved, and know it, twenty-three copper-plate maps; and embellished (as well 
we can recommend no surer method of securing a gentle as further illustrated) with a hundred engravings. The 
ge and extra emile, in this year of ladies’ privileges, old fame of Philadelphia will lose nothing by this publica- 

an to present them with a year’s subscription for Peter-$ .. 

: : tion, which is one of the best of its class, if not the very 
son’s Magazine. Try it, and success will be your reward.” ony 


Tae CLosz or A Votume.—With this number we close a Mademoiselle Mori. A Novel. 1 vol., 12 mo. _ Boston: 
Ticknor d& Fields.—The scene of this story is laid in Rome, 


volume. We are now printing twenty-five per cent. more 
: : : during the Revolution of 1848-9. The characters are well 


Magazines than we did at this time last year. We have is hand 
rgason to believe that “Peterson” is the only Magazine ; 4rawn, but the story is rather prolix. The volume is hand- 
somely printed. 


whose circulation has increased at this ratio, or indeed in- 
creased at all, this season. But there is every indication, } The Life of Kit Carson. By Charles Burdett. 1 rol. 
that, before the next volume is out, we shall print even ; 12 mo. Philada: G. G. Evans.—A well written account of 
more. We shall certainly try our best to deserve a still } the celebrated Rocky Mountain hunter, trapper, and guide, 
further increase. 3 Kit Carson. - 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS.--ART RECREATIONS. 


Life Before Him. 1 vwol., 12 mo. New York: W. A. < 
Townsend @ Co,—This is by an anonymous author, but 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Harper @ Brothers.—Everybody 
one of very considerable ability. Not that the novel, as a g expected this second novel, by Miss Evans, to show a fall- 
novel, is so superior. But the writer is plainly a man of 3 ing off; and everybody is agreeably disappointed. “The 
thought, who often says very good things and rarely says *; Mill on the Floss” is quite as good as “ Adam Bede.” We 
bad ones. He would write better essays, we think, than } do not know but that Miss Evans may now be ranked 

~ novels, only the essays would probably be unread, while 3 above Charlotte Bronte, for she has vastly more dramatic 
the novel finds thousands to peruse it, didactics and all. } power, and, in other respects, is hardly inferior. Nobody, 
Apparently the author has seen not a little of the half- } since Scott, has drawn character, as Miss Evans draws it. 
vagabond, half-ideal life of second class artists and literary 3 Nor is this novel, in this respect, behind “Adam Bede.” 
men in our great cities. There is some nonsense in the } Mrs, Tulliver, in her way, is as good as Mrs. Posyer, and 
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The Mill on the Floss. By the author of “ Adam Bede.” 


book about the relations of publishers and authors, which $ 


looks as if the writer was a young man, who had not yet 
got over the nursery notion, that every publisher, who will 
not ruin himself by printing unsaleable books, is a tyrant 
and fool. As booksellers print books to make money, self- 
interest will always teach them to publish what they think 
will sell; and as they are the parties who risk the money 


Maggie is even better than poor Hetty. Miss Austin only 
has rivaled Miss Evans in the truthful delineation of cha- 
racter, but Miss Austin had not the power of Miss Evans 
in other particulars. ‘ 

Brazil and the Brazilians. By Rev. D. P. Kidder, D. 
D., and Rev. J.C. Fletcher. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: Childs 


2 & Peterson.—A very valuable work. The authors lived in 


in the transaction, surely they have a right to decline en- 
tering on it, if they suppose the book will not succeed. 
Often, we know, they make a mistake, but more often they 
decide correctly. Scott, Macaulay, Johnson, and other first- 
class authors never joined in this absurd cry against pub- > text. The portrait of the emperor, which adorns the volume, 
lishers. The book is neatly printed. might pass, by-the-by, for that of one of the wittiest and 
A Voyage Down The Amoor ; with a Land Journey through } most gentleman-like of our Philadelphia editors. 
Siberia, and incidental Notices of Manchooria, Kams- Holmby House. By the author of “ Kate Coventry.” 1 
chatka, and Japan. By Perry McDonough Collins. 1 vol., N vol.,8 vo. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—A cheap edition of 
12 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co.—The author of this N a late English novel, the time of which is laid in the Great 
work was the United States commercial agent at the Amoor ? Rebellion. The book is not so good as “ Kate Coventry,” by 
river, He had, therefore, a much better opportunity of 3 the same author, but is nevertheless very readable. 
making accurate observations respecting Tartary, Siberia, : Friarswood Post-Office. By the author of “The Heir of 
&c., than if he had merely traveled hastily through those } Redclyffe.” 1 vol., 18 mo. New York: D. Appleton & Co— 
regions: We find the book very interesting. $ An excellent book for children, written in Miss Yonge’s 
Poems, Lyrical and Idyllic. By Edmund Clarence Sted- ; happiest style. 
man. 1 vol., 12 mo. New York: Charles Scribner.—Of? - Bertha Percy. By Margaret Field. 1 vol.,12 mo. New 
the poems in this volume, some are witty, others pathetic, 3 Fork: D. Appleton & Co.—A fiction of the school of “Say 
some lyrical, others idyllic, some descriptive, some emo- } and Seal,” quite as prolix, and not ‘even as well done. 


Brazil for many years, traveled through nearly every part 
of it, and had unusual advantages for studying the habits 
and cust of the inhabitants. More than a hundred and 
fifty engravings, of which some are on steel, illustrate the 








tional, but all are more or less excellent, while no one is $ 


positively bad. “Bohemia,” “Flood-Tide,” “The Freshet,” 
“Rosemary,” “ Heliotrope,” 
Heaven,” exhibit, in different ways, great promise. 


Our Bible Class, and the Good that came of it. By Caro- 
line E. Fairfield. 1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Derby & Jack- 
son.—The object of this novel is sufficiently set forth in its 
title. The author is one of our most popular contributors, 
but in this little work she has surpassed any previous effort. 
We know no story of its kind which is more interesting, 
or which will prove so acceptable to the religious’ com- 
munity in general. It is handsomely printed. 


Tylney Hall. By Thomas Hood. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: 
J. E. Tilton & Co.—A republication of a novel, that made 
quite a noise, when it first came out, a quarter of a century 
ago. The character of Unlucky Joe is admirably drawn 
and is full of humor. In other respects, too, the novel is 
superior. The volume is printed in the handsome style 
which distinguishes all the publications of Tilton & Co. 


Walter Ashwood. <A Love Story. By Paul Siogvolk, 
author of “Schiediam.” 1 vol.,12 mo. New York; Rudd 
€ Carleton.—A somewhat extravagant story, but with bits 
of real eloquence scattered here and there, and in other re- 
spects also not without merit. The volume is beautifully 
printed on that cream-colored paper which is so delightful 
to the eye of your true book-fancier. 

Our Living Representative Men. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: 
Childs & Peterson.—This is a well-written account of the 
leading cotemporary politicians and statesmen of the United 
States. So far as possible, the acts and words of each man 
are made to define his own position; and all partizan bias 
is carefully avoided, 
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and the “Ode, Glimpses of 3 


ART RECREATIONS. 


A VatvaBLe Boox ror Lapies.—A complete guide and 
>» help to 

; Pencil Drawing, Antique Painting, 

Oil Painting, Oriental Painting, 

Crayon Drawing and Paint- Wax Flowers, from the crude 
in wax, to the beautiful and 
perfect flower, fruit, &c., 

Sign Painting, 

Shell Work, 

Painting on Ground Glass, 

Magic Lantern, 

Imitation of Pearl, 

Embroidery, 


s 
2 
3 Paper Flowers, 
3 Moss Work, 
> Papier Mache, 
» Cone Work, 
Feather Flowers, 
Potichomanie, 
Leather Work, 
Hair Work, Sealing Wax Painting, 
Theorem Painting, Panorama Painting, 
Taxidermy, or the Art of Pre- Coloring Photographs, 
serving Birds, Water Coloring, 
Gilding and Bronzing, The Aquarium, &c., 
Grecian Painting, 
By Professor Henry Day and Madame L. Urbins and others. 
With valuable receipts for preparing the materials, &c. 
It will inform the inquirer in every branch of fancy work, 
} as perfectly as they can be taught by the most experienced 
teachers, whose charges for all the styles taught in this 
» work, receipts, &c., would amount to perhaps some hun- 


5 
} dreds of dollars. 


; The publishers have spared no expense in making this 
; valuable to the teacher and pupil, by procuring valuable 
} information from the best teachers and artists in Europe 
} and in this country. 

; Price $1,50. Splendidly illustrated. Sent by mail, post- 
§ paid, and for sale by all booksellers. 

3 J. E. TILTON & CO., Publishers, 


161 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PREPARED- EXPRESSLY FOR “ PETERSON’S MAGAZINE.” 


[Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by 
Charles J. Peterson, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, in and for the Eastern District ° 
of Pennsylvania. } 


Bae These receipts have all been tested, either by the author 
herself, or by some of her friends. Every month, we shall } 
give several receipts, in various departments ; and the whole, 
at the end of the year, will be found to make the most com- 
plete cook-book ever published. 


TABLE RECEIPTS. 

To Dry Peaches.—Pare and stone the largest peaches; 
have ready a saucepan of boiling water; put in the peaches 
and let them boil until they become tender; then lay them 
on a sieve to drain; afterward weigh them, and put them 
in the pan they were boiled in, and cover them with their 
weight of sugar. Let them lie two or three hours; then boil 
them until they become clear, and the syrup pretty thick; 
let them stand all night, covered close; scald them very 
well; take them off to cool, and then set them on the fire 
again till the peaches are thoroughly hot. Do this for three 
days, after which lay them on plates to dry, and turn them 
every day. 

To Preserve Corn for Winter Use.—Boil the corn on the 
cobs, as if for immediate use; when boiled put the corn into 
the oven—heated about as hot as after bread is baked—and 
dry the corn carefully and thoroughly, else it will become 
musty; then put it away in a close, dry place. When you 
wish to use it for dinner, soak the ears over night, and put 
them on to boil in cold water. Boil them until they become 
tender, and the corn will be almost equal to that which is 
plucked fresh from the stalks. 

Italian Mustard.—Ingredients: One large onion, one- 
half tumblerful of water, one teaspoonful of brown sugar, 
one teaspoonful of black pepper; one-half teaspoonful of § 
salt, and two table-spoonfuls of mustard. Boil the onion in 
the water; put the remainder of the ingredients into a cup, 
and add enough of the onion water to mix them together. 
Then pour into the mixture a little wine vinegar and a 
small portion of claret. 

Damson Pickles.—Ingredients: Two pounds of sugar, one 
quart of vinegar, one-half ounce of cloves, one-half an 
ounce of ci quarter of an ounce of mace, and 
five pounds of fruit. Boil the vinegar, spices, and sugar 
together, and pour it, boiling hot, on the plums; cover 
them close, and, when cold, pour it off, and boil it again. 
Scald them three times. 

White Raspberry Jam.—Procure your raspberries full 
ripe, and dry; crush them fine, and strew in their own 
weight of loaf sugar, and half their weight of the juice of 
white currants. Boil them half an hour over a clear, slow 
fire; skim them well, and put them into pots, or glasses ; 
tie them down with brandy papers, and keep them dry for 
use, 

Salad Mizture.—Boil two oggs hard, and rub the yolks § 
quite smooth with the back of a spoon; add to it two tea- $ 
spoonfuls of salt, and two tablespoonfuls of mustard, with 
two tablespoonfuls of sweet oil, the same quantity of mush- 
room catchup, and of walnut catchup, also, a saltspoonful $ 
of cayenne pepper. 





$ 
To Brandy Raw Peaches.—Divide and peel some Heath ° 


peaches, and put them in jars. Make a syrup—pound for = 
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3 DESSERTS. 

Whortleberry Pudding.—Rub together till it becomes 
quite smooth one teacupful and a half of butter, and three 
teacupfuls of sugar; then beat eight eggs, quite light, and 
add them by degrees to the butter and sugar, beating them 

N well together. Mix in lightly—a little at a time—one 
2 pound and a quarter of flour, and then add in a quart of 
$ whortleberries. Bake the r g in a moderate oven, till 
; it is quite done—say from an heur and a half to two hours. 

; A grated nutmeg and three ot four spoonfuls: of lemon 
brandy improves the flavor. Serve the pudding with a 
sauce of butter and sugar beaten together. 

To make Egg Cheese.—Beat six eggs very well, and put 
them into three gills of new milk, with sugar, cinnamon, 
and lemon peel to your liking; set it over the fire; keep 
stirring it, and squeeze a quarter of a lemon into it, in order 
to turn it to cheese. Let it run into whatever shape you 
choose to have it, and when it is cold, turn it out, and pour 
over it a little almond cream, made of sweet almonds beat 
fine with a little cream; then put them into a pint of 
cream; let it boil; then strain it, and put to it three eggs, 
well beat. Set it over the fire, and make it like a custard. 

Dumplings made with Apples.—Make a good puff paste 
crust, and roll it out a little thicker than a crown piece, 
Pare some large apples, and core them with an apple scoop; 
fill the opening with ground cinnamon, fine sugar, and 
; finely shred lemon peel; then roll each apple in a portion 
° of the puff paste; tie them close in separate cloths, and 
boil them about one hour, Cut a small piece off the top of 
each dumpling, and pour in some melted butter; then lay 
the piece of crust on again; place the dumplings in a dish, 
apd sift fine sugar over them. 

Raspberry Paste-—Mash a quart of raspberries; strain 
one half, and put the juice to the other half; boil them a 
quarter of an hour; put to them a pint of red currant juice, 
and let all boil together until your berries are done enough. 
Put a pound and a half of double-refined sugar into a clean 
pan with as much water as will dissolve it, and boil it toa 
sugar again; then put in your berries and juice, give them 
a scald, and pour it into glasses or plates, placing them in 
an oven to dry. 

Raspberry Drops.—Take the juice of some raspberries, 
and add as much refined sugar—beaten and sifted—as will 
make it into a thin paste; drop this upon fine cap paper 
with a teaspoon; dry the drops before,the fire, and the next 
day take them from off the paper, and keep them in a glass 
jar. 

Spoonful Pudding.—The ingredients are: A spoonful of 
flour, a spoonful of milk or cream, an egg, a small quantity 

of nutmeg, ginger, and salt, Mix all together, and boil it 
in a wooden dish for half an hour, 

Double Kisses—The ingredients are: Eight whites of 
eggs—beat as light as possible—one pound of double-refined 
sugar. Stir it in very lightly. 

Ice Cream.—Ingredients: One quart of cream, one lemon, 
the rind to be rubbed ona lump of sugar, and three-quarters 
of a pound of sifted sugar. 

Icing for Cakes.—Beat five whites of eggs, a pound of re- 
fined sugar, and the juice of a lemon to a consistency, 
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CAKES. 
s 
> 


: Lady Calke.—Ingredients: Half a pound of fresh butter, 
N ane gonna of powdered sugar, two ounces of bitter almonds, 
Sy d and p d, and mixed fine with two and a half 
$ Wineglassfuls of rose water, the whites of sixteen eggs, 
3 3 well beaten, and three-quarters of a pound of sifted flour; 





pound—and, when cool, add to it an equal quantity of § add another half wineglassful of rose water before you put 


brandy, and then pour it over the peaches. 

Parsley.—Something Worth Knowing.—If, after having $ 
bruised some sprigs of parsley in your hands, you attempt : 
to rinse glasses, they will suddenly snap, or break. 


3 in the flour, 

3 Shrewsbury Cake.—Ingredients : One pound of flour, three- 
34 quarters of a pound of sugar, three-quarters of a pound of 
> butter, four eggs, one nutmeg, and one glassful of brandy. 
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Receipt for a Cake.—Pour a cup of cream over one pound 
of sugar; dissolve two teaspoonfuls of pearl-ash in another 
cupful of cream, then grate the rind of a lemon, and mix it 
with the other ingredients; stir half a pound of butter into 


Soap.—The ingredients are: One ounce of borax, eight 
quarts of water, two pounds of common brown soap. Put 
the berax into the eight quarts of water, and let it come to 
a boil; then cut the common brown soap into thin slices, 


a sufficient quantity of flour to make a nice paste, adding $ throw it into the mixture, and when all is dissolved, pour 


the cream, ete. Roll the paste out, and cut it into small 
cakes; when they become stale, put them into a warm 
oven for a few minutes. 

Madison Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound of but- 
ter, two pounds of sugar’, seven eggs, one pint of milk, 
some cinnamon, and nutmeg, one gill of rose water, half a 
gill of brandy, half a pound of raisins, half a pound of 
currants, a few pieces of citron, half a teaspoonful of pearl 
ash, and two pounds of flour. The milk must be poured in 
slowly. The pearl ash must be dissolved in a few drops of 
milk. 

Molasses Pound Cake.—The ingredients are: One pound 
and a half of butter, four eggs, one pint of molasses, half a 


it into vessels, and allow it to become cool. After the soap 
is added, it will require about twenty minutes to boil. The 
evening previous to washing your clothes, put one pint ot 
the soap into five gallons of water, let your clothes soak in 
this preparation until the next morning; then simply wash 
them out, and hang them up todry. By using this svap, 
paint may be cleaned with little labor, and without the use 
of a brush. It is a valuable winter soap, because it heals, 
instead of producing chopped hands. 

Mizture to Destroy Cockroaches.—Reduce a loaf of stale 
bread to crumbs. Toa pint of water add two spoonfuls of 
cayenne pepper, one spoonful of pulverized orris seed, half 
a dyechm of saltpetre, the same quantity of white lead, and 
a gl l of the extract of hops. Throw in your crumbed 








pound of sagar, one pint of milk, one tabl ful of 
pearlash, cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, to your liking, and % 
one gill of brandy. To be mixed the same thickness as 
pound cake batter. 


Jumbles.—No. 1.—Ingredients: One pound of butter, one 2 till the next day; bottle, and cork it close. 


3 bread, and allow it to stand in a moderately hot place, for 
; six hours; strain it through a cloth, and add to the liquor 

thirty-five drops of the tincture of quassia. Let it stand 
A fine lump ot 


pound of sugar, one pound of flour, four eggs, some cinna- } sugar saturated with this liquid, placed where the cock- 


mon, and one gill of brandy. 

Jumbles.— No. 2.—Beat one pound of sugar, and one 
pound of butter, to a cream, then add one glassful of liquor, $ 
six drops of essence of lemon, one pound of sifted flour, and 
six eggs, well beaten. Stir them in with a knife. 

Rice Cake-—The ingredients are three-quarters of a pound $ 
of butter, one pound and a quarter of sugar, sixteen eggs, 
two nutmegs, a little peach, orange flower, or rose water, 
and two pounds of flour. 

Ginger Bread.—.No. 1.—Ingredients: One pound and a 
half of butter, half a pound of ginger, two pounds of sugar, 
one quart of mol , some all , cloves, cinnamon, and 
a teaspoonful of pearlash. 


. 





Ginger Bread.—No. 2.—Ingredients: Four pounds of $ 


flour, two ounces and a half of ginger, haif an ounce of all- 
spice, half an ounce of cloves, one quart of molasses, one 
pound of butter, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 

Ginger Nuts.—Ingredients: One pound of butter, half 
a pound of ginger, one quart of molasses, allspice, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and cloves to your liking; then add the 
flour. ° 

German Doughnuts.—The ingredients are: One pint of 
water, half a pound of butter, nine eggs, and one pound of 
flour. Fry the cakes in lard. 

Milk Biscwit—The ingredients are: Half a pint of 
sponge, one pound of butter, one quart of milk, one spoon- 
ful of salt, and then add the flour. 

German Jelly Cakes.—Ingredients: Eight eggs, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of sifted sugar, half a gill of 
brandy, flour, and some cinnamon. 

Vanilla Cake.—Ingredients: Three eggs, a quarter of a 
pound of sugar, one quart of cream, and one vanilla bean. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Wash for Cleaning damp, green Bricks.—Procure one 
pint of oil of vitriol; put it in an old bucket, filled with 
water. Take an old broom, and with it plentifully sprinkle 
the liquid on the bricks. After remaining thus half an 
hour, take cold water, and scrub them well. Be careful 
how you use this remedy, as it is very powerful; and if the 
vitriol touches the clothes or shoes, it destroys them. 

Yellow Wash—For the Kitchen.—To three-quarters of a 
pound of chrome yellow, add the same quantity of whiting, $ 
and one pound and a half of yellow ochre. Dissolve the ? 
above ingredients in sweet milk, adding some glue water, 
to make it adhere. The quantity mentioned, is sufficient 
for one kitchen, and a back staircase; it is a beautiful color. 


$ roaches are in the habit of gathering, will remove them in 
; a few days. 

3 Oil of Lavender—As a Preservative.—Oil of lavender 
2 keeps books from moulding; a few drops only need be used. - 
3A single drop of this oil will prevent one pint of ink from 
$ moulding. Paste may also be kept from mould by this 
® addition. Leather is also protected from injury by the 


; same agency. 


Lemon Preserve for Cheesecakes.—Quarter of a pound of 
N butter, one pound of loaf sugar, powdered: six eggs, leaving 
: out two whites; the rind of two lemons, and the juice of 
$ three. Put all into a brass pan, and let them simmer till 
they thicken like honey, at the same time keep straining 
3 them. Put into small jars, and keep in a cool place. 
3 Wash for Bricks.—Ingredients: One pound Venetian 
$ red, half a pound of Spanish brown, two teacupfuls of rye 
flour. Mix the ingredients with water, and wash the bricks 
with it carefully. 
Mizture for Cleaning Brass.—Ingredients: Powdered 
; rotten stone, half a pound; sulphuric acid, five ounces; olive 
$ oil, five ounces; alcohol, one pint and one gill; water, three 
pints. 
Taffy—tThe ingredients are: Six pounds of sugar, one 
pint of molasses, one pound of butter, one pint of water, 
3 and ten drops of essence of lemon. . 
$ Soft Soap.—To ten pounds of fat, take eight pounds of 
potash, and fourteen gallons of water. Dissolve the potash 
in part of the water, and let it bear an egg. 
Map, or Picture Varnish.—Ingredients: Canada balsam, 
$ one ounce, spirits of turpentine, one ounce. 


MEDICAL RECEIPTS. 

Blackberry Syrup—tThe following recipe for black- 
berry syrup, ia said to be almost a specific for the summer 
complaint; and in 1834, it was successful in more than one 
case of cholera. The ingredients are: Two quarts of black- 
berries, one pound of loaf sugar, half an ounce of nutmeg, 
half an ounce of ground cinnamon, half an ounce of cloves, 
half an ounce of allspice, pulverized. Boil the ingredients 
together for a short time, and when cold, add a pint of 





3 fourth proof brandy. The dose is, a teaspoonful to 4 wine- 
3 glassful, according to the age of the patient; to be given at 
$ intervals until the patient is relieved. 

Indigestion —The ingredients are: One ounce of rust of 
$ iron, two drachms of columbo root, two drachms of ginger. 
3 Mix, and powder the ingredients well in a mortar. Dose: 


$ 


s 


Half a teaspoonful twice each day. 
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PARLOR PASTIMES. 491 
Liverwort Tea.—Recommended to all persons afflicted with 4 When the game is to be played, the names of the ladies 
liver complaints, affections of the lungs. Whilst using this 2 present are to be written on separate pieces of card; the 
remedy, a milk; or light diet should be rigidly observed; } names of the gentlemen on other pieces of card, of a dif- 
the patient should abstain from the use of tea, coffee, and ; ferent shape. Place in separate baskets, or other convenient 
stimulating drinks of any kind. Wash a handful of liver- é receptacles, first, the names of the ladies; secondly, the 
wort quite clean, and then put it into a saucepan, pouring } names of the gentlemen; thirdly, the cards on which are 
over it half a gallon of boiling water. Let the pan remain } written the “characters for ladies;” fourthly, the cards on 
in some hot embers, or the stove, and simmer for an hour é which are written the “characters for gentlemen ;” fifthly, 
and a half. Then pour the whole into a drinking vessel. 3 the cards which contain the “ predictions ;” and lastly, place 
When cold, the tea may be used as often as thirst, or the § in a bag a number of small pieces of card, all of the same 
state of the stomach admits. It is necessary to allow the 2 5 shay and size, one-third of the number to be marked “ L. 
leaves to remain in the tea while using it. The liverwort $ F.,” one-third “G. F.,” and the remaining third to be marked 
ean generally be procured in market. ; with an asterisk *. A president should be appointed. The 
Lavender Compound.—Procure a quantity of lavender 3 game is now ready for playing. One of the company draws 
blossoms, put them in a quart of brandy, and let them 3 the name of a lady, another draws the name of a gentle- 
stand in a warm place for three or four weeks; then pour § man. The gentleman leads the lady up to the president. 
off the liquor, and add to it two nutmegs—bruised fine— } The gentleman draws one of the “characters for ladies,” 
quarter of an ounce of cloves, quarter of an ounce of mace, $ which he hands to the president. The lady in a similar 
one ounce of cinnamon, a large teaspoonful of cochineal, } manner draws one of the “characters for gentlemen,” which 
and two ounces of loaf sugar. Let the mixture stand again is also handed to the president. The president then reads 
three or four days, you may then pour another pint of $ to the company the “characters” of the lady and gentleman 
brandy on the blossoms, and let them remain thus until ¢ before him. The president then draws from the basket 
you desire to use the compound; add the liquor then to the ? containing the “predictions” one card, the lines on which 
spice, bottle it, and keep it well corked. he reads to the pair before him, as descriptive of what may 
Horse Radish for Hoarseness—One drachm of fresh be their future fortunes. 
horse radish, scraped, infused in four ounces of water, The “bag” containing the small pieces of card is now 
placed in a close vessel for two hours, and made into syrup $ held forth to the gentleman, who draws one piece. If it 
* with double its weight of sugar, is an approved remedy § bear the letters “G. F.,” the gentleman must pay a forfeit, 
for hoarseness. A teaspoonful of this syrup has often } unless he can name the author of the lines read as his 
proved suddenly effectual. “character;” if he can do this he redeems his forfeit. If 
For Ringworm on the Head.—The spot affected must be § the piece of card drawn bear the letters “L. F.,” the lady 
well cleansed with castile soap and hot water, after which, 3 is liable to a forfeit, unless she names the author of the 
rub the spot well with some New England rum, and put } lines read as her “character.” But if the card bear a star 
on it a thick compress of linen, which must be kept con- $ *, then the gentleman is entitled to salute his partner; i/, 
stantly wet with the rum. however, the lady names the author of the lines contained 
Itch Ointment.—Red precipitate, half an ounce, white $ in the “prediction,” the gentleman loses his privilege. 
precipitate, half an ounce, calomel, half an ounce, pow- Every name, character, prediction, or forfeit card, when 
dered white hellebore, one and a half ounces, suet, six } once drawn, is to be laid aside, and not used again until all 
ounces, lard, twelve ounces, oil of lemon, one-eighth of an $ the names have been drawn. 
ounce. When the names have all been drawn, the forfeits may 
Hydrophobia—A French Recipe.—The ingredients are: 3 be cried, and redeemed in the usual way. Or the names 
Two tablespoonfuls of fresh chloride of lime, powdered, $ and cards may be replaced, and the game go round again, 
and half a pint of water. Mix them together, and ccn- 2 as endless combinations will arise if a sufficient store ot 
stantly bathe the wound, renewing the wash as is neces- 2 “characters” and “predictions” has been secured. 
sary. The “characters” and “ predictions” may be used on other 
Lavender Water.—The ingredients are: Oil of bergamot, 2 occasions. Where but two or three are present, much 
two ounces, oil of lavender, one ounce, oil of cloves, two ? amusement may be created by selecting the names of “ab- 
drops, tincture of musk, half an ounce, alcohol, half a pint. } sent friends” and testing their “characters,” and trying 
Hooping Cough.—No.1.—A plaster of gum galbanum, 3 their future by a “prediction.” 
applied to the chest, cures this complaint, it is said. The pleasure of a friendly visit may be enhanced by re- 
Hooping Cough.—No. 2.—Dissolve a scruple of salt of tar- $ questing the visitor to draw a “character;” many unex- 
tar in a gill of water, adding ten grains of cochineal, purely $ pected revelations may thus be made. 
powdered ; sweeten this mixture with fine white sugar. To 
an infant give the fourth part of a tablespoonful, four times CE eee 
a day; from four years, and upwards, a spoonful may be “Beauty is her own, 
taken. The relief is immediate, and the cure is generally The feeling heart, simplicity of life, 
effected within five or six days. And elegance and taste.”—Taonson. 
“Her modest looks, the cottage might adorn, 
Sweet as the primrose, peeps beneath the thorn.” 
PARLOR PASTIMES. GoLpsMITH. 
CHARACTERS AND PREDICcTIONS.—On several slips of card, “She never complain’d, but she loved to the last! 
write quotations from our poets and dramatists, descriptive And the tear in her beautiful eye 
of a lady’s “character.” Often told that her thoughts were gono back to the past, 
On cards of a different size, or color, write other quota- And the youth who had left her to die.” 
tions, descriptive of a gentleman’s “character.” ; T. K. Hervey. 
On cards of another size or color, write other quotations, “Ye fair! 
applicable to the future fortunes of a lady and gentleman. Be greatly cautious of your sliding hearts.”—Taomson. 
These last are called “ predictions.” 
The quotations should not exceed four lines each. ORARACTERS. FOR GENTLENER. 
Beneath each quotation should be written the author's “A youth to Fortune and to Fame unknown.”—Grar. 
name, “Never shall his head control 
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The honest beatings of his soul; 3 high, as in Fig, IIL, or high at the back, opening part way 
And ne’er by him shall be represt 5 down to the waist. Round or pointed waists are both 
The gushing feelings vf his breast !”—T. K. Hervey. : equally worn, Sleeves are made very wide. 
“Sound integrity. The new materials for traveling dresses are very beauti- 
A firm, unshaken, uncorrupted soul.”—Taomsox. { ful, being usually combinations of black and white, or a 
soft gray hue. The fabrics are usually composed of woolen 
and silk, or linen and silk, in various combinations. These 
materials and colors are equally popular for walking dresses, 





LILA. 


St. 


“Let the aspiring youth beware of love: 
Of the smooth glance, beware.”—THomson. 


“A man severe he was, and stern to view, % being quiet in tone and reasonable in price. For either 
I knew him well.”—Goupsaara. N traveling or walking dresses, the mantilla, or sacque, is 
PREDICTIONS. made of the same material as the dress. But little trim- 
“With each other blest, creative love ming is allowed; it should be with a galloon or a flat 


Still bade eternal Eden smile around.”—Tuomson. } Plaited cord corresponding with the dress. Nothing is 
§ neater than one of these dresses with a plain linen collar 


“Smoothly they pursue their way, 2 “aa 
With even tenor, and with equal breath, $ and sleeves, which are sufficiently cheap and easily ironed 


Alike through cloudy, and through sunny day, 3 to be frequently changed, and can, therefore, be kept im- 
Then sink in peace to death.”—Kmxe Wars, 3 maculate in their whiteness. In fact, linen collars and 
dike sleeves have entirely superseded the fine embroidered mus- 
lin ones for the street. 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys MANTILLAS are various in their styles. The lace ones, as 
His children’s looks that brighten at the blaze; will be seen by our plates, are of the scarf shape, coming 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard, off the shoulders: but those of silk are nearly all high in 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board.” the neck, For young ladies very deep basques, or casaques, 
GotpsuiTH. are the most popular; they reach to within half a yard of 
the bottom of the dress, Those which are not made in this 
way, have very full, deep ruffles or skirts, plaited on toa 
pointed yoke or body, which reaches nearly to the waist 

behind. 

Bonnets of very coarse straw, trimmed with black rib- 
bons figured with straw-color, are popular. A bunch of 
wheat-cars, or a cluster of oats, is frequently added to these 
bonnets, making the effect at once simple and elegant, 
Capes are small, and but little trimming is allowable ona 
coarse straw bonnet. 





“Gayly we glide, in the gaze of the world, 

With streamers afloat, and with canvas unfurl’d; 

All gladness and glory to wandering eyes, 

Yet charter’d by sorrow, and freighted with sighs.” 
T. K. Hervey. 
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Fig. 1.—Dress oF PINK ORGANDIE, made with a double 
skirt. The corsage is low.on the neck, and round at the 
waist, where it is confined by a sash with long ends. The 
sleeves are short, and supported by full puffed sleeves of 
tulle. The Raphael cape is made of lace and black velvet. CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
Head-dress, band and bows of black velvet and pink roses. Fic. 1.—Dress FOR A LITTLE Boy, OF ABOUT FIVE YEARS OF 

Fic. u.—Dress oF Peart coLoRED Smx.—The skirt is { Ace.—The pants and sacque are made of buff-colored Mar- 
trimmed on cach side of the front with bows made of the $ seilles, trimmed with braid. Straw cap with a black velvet 
same material as the dress, the ends of the bows being 3 band. 
trimmed with green silk pinked at the edges. The wide $ Fic. m.—Lirrie Grew’s Dress or warTe Dearne, with 
sash is made in the same way. The body is high and plain. N small blue flowers over it. There is a trimming down the 
Sleeves very wide, in the pagoda style, and ornamented N front of white ribbon, edged with a narrower blue ribbon 
like the skirt of the dress. $ quilling, and a row of blue buttons in the centre of the 

Fic, 11.—Lawn Dress witn 4 poupie Sxrt.—The lower $ ; white ribbon. The sleeves are made rather long, with a 
skirt is trimmed with four narrow flounces. The upper ; turned-up cuff, and, like the cape, are trimmed with @ 
skirt reaches to the top of the highest flounce. The body $ plaiting of blue ribbon. White silk bonnet, trimmed with 
is half-high, and round at the waist. Very wide sleéves, § blue. 
opening high up on the arm. $ Fig. 111.—Dress OF GREEN SILK FOR A LITTLE Gini.—The 

Fia. t1v.—Tae AtanamMa MANJILLA.—The upper part is in : bottom of the skirt is trimmed with four narrow ruffles. 
the scarf style, and the very deep ruffle of lace which com- The body is plaited back and front, and cut square at the 
poses the lower part, is sloped up to the arm. ; neck, A sash jis tied behind. The short sleeves are com- 

Fic. v.—Wutte Musiin ScarF MANTALET.—This is one of 3 3 posed of four narrow ruffles. Straw hat trimmed with a 
the prettiest novelties of the season. There is a deep em- 3 cock’s plume. 
broidered ruffle around the scarf, which is headed by a} Generat Remarks.—There is but little change in the 
plaiting of muslin. } style of children’s dresses. Fox little boys, the newest etyle 

Fig. vi.—Zovave Jacket anp Cuemiserre of black em- 3 is that of Fig. I.,in our children’s fashion plate; but the 
broidered tulle, trimmed with a ruche of black lace, through } dress that has been worn for the last year or so, still con- 
the centre of which runs a row of narrow velvet. The jacket ; tinues very much in favor, viz: the parts reaching half 
is fastened at the throat by a bow of velvet. 3 way down the leg, a white plaited jacket or skirt, over 

Fig. vi.—Stanpine-vp CouLar iv Batiste, of the form 3 which may be worn at pleasure a loose jacket, rounded at 
called the col chevaliere. It is intended to be worn with : the ends in front, like the Zouave jackets. Little girls’ 
the sleeve, Fig. VIII., and is attached to a habit-shirt of 2 dresses are made somewhat longer than formerly, quite 
Swiss muslin, with folds or tucks in front. : full in the skirt and ruffled or not, as the fancy may dic- 

GenenaL Remarks.—Small ruffles continue to be very ; tate. The round straw hats are also very popular for little 
much worn. Not only the small checked summer silks are 3 girls. They are not worn as large as they used to be, but 
trimmed with them, but bareges, grenadines, and organ- 5 are made to droop all round; all crowns are round. These 
dies, are frequently ruffled. Nearly all thin dresses are : are the most becoming articles for street wear which we 
made low in the neck, with pretty little capes; though for 3 $ have seen for a long time; they are popular with girls shir- 
those who prefer high-necked dresses, many are cut half- } teen or fourteen years of age. 
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